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The Greater Doolittle Home for the Aged 


Almost exactly one year ago, under 
the leadership of our beloved Dr. Charles 
Conklin, of inspiring memory, and in a 
campaign directed by Rev. Charles Haney, 
a “drive” to raise $50,000 for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the Doolittle 
Home ‘‘went over the top.’”’ Payments 
on pledges then made were to be distrib- 
uted over a period of three years. As it 
has been the invariable policy of this 
efficiently managed institution never to 
go into debt, this would call for the erec- 
tion of the addition to the present ideally 
located building in 1988, after the pledges 
had all been paid. 

Payments on so many of these pledges 
have now been anticipated, in a year which 
financial experts declare has witnessed 


“the most serious business depression’ 


since 1873,” that nearly $40,000 has al- 
ready come into the hands of the treasurer. 
The insistent and persistent inquiry has 
been, “‘When are you going to build?” 
Under these conditions, the board of 
trustees, recently strengthened by the 
addition of the names of Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., and Mr. Frank A. Dewick 
of Boston, and Mr. Walter E. Mitchell of 
Franklin, Mass., unanimously voted, at 
its meeting on April 22, to proceed with the 
work so far as funds would permit. 

A building committee was at once ap- 
pointed, consisting of Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., the newly elected president, 
Mr. Frank I. Sherman of Mansfield, 
Mass., first vice-president, Mrs. John E. 
Tweedy of North Attleboro, Mass., second 
vice-president, together with Mr. Frank A. 
Dewick, Mr. Harold W. Gay of Norwood, 
Mass., and Mr. Lester W. Nerney of 
Attleboro, Mass. 

The architects selected are Hutchins 
and French of Boston, who prepared the 
tentative plans and plaster cast of the 
proposed building which were used in the 
campaign a year ago. Complete detailed 
plans, with appropriate elevations and 
specifications, should be ready for sub- 
mission to contractors for bids in the 
very near future. As nearly as possible 
these plans will follow the attractive and 
well arranged lay-out shown in the cam- 
paign. : 

All this gives an added appeal to “‘Dona- 
tion Day,” which Dr. Conklin had built 
up to the proportions of a great pilgrimage 
to Foxboro, Mass., on the first Tuesday 
in June, which this year will be June 2. 
At times in the past more than a thousand 
people have gathered for the Mass Meet- 
ing at 1la. m. in the largest auditorium in 
town, which the Congregationalists are 
again giving tor our use. After this 
meeting, with its inspiring program of 
music and speaking, the visitors, who bring 
their own box luncheons with free coffee 
and the use of tables provided by the 
Home, have a joyful social hour, meeting 
and greeting friends from many miles 


around. This year the special added 
feature will be the breaking of ground for 
the enlarged Home with appropriate 
ceremonies and exercises. Detailed plans 
and elevations will be displayed where 
all may see that Dr. Conklin’s dream of 
all his later years is now in process of 
becoming an accomplished fact. 

Jt is hoped that in addition to the usual 
donations of food, canned goods, jellies, 
linens and other needed supplies brought 
for the use of the Home, and gifts of 
money to be used in current expenses, 
there may this year also be many addi- 
tional pledges to the building fund by 
those who want to become “‘proprietors”’ 
of this real ‘Shome’’ where provision has 
always been made not merely for food and 
shelter, but for that sympathetic and 
loving care which our aged need even 
more than they need a place to eat and 
sleep. 

A year ago “Donation Day” took the 
form of a memorial service to Dr. Conklin, 
who had given an almost literal illustra- 
tion of the words of Jesus: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’”” This year 
we are privileged to begin the more en- 
during memorial of making his dreams 
come true in a larger and better service 
of those aged persons who need that 
thoughttul care which is so appropriate 
an expression of our Universalist faith. 
“Insmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

Once more there should be a happy 
gathering of throngs of enthusiastic Uni- 
versalists on Donation Day at Foxboro, 
Mass., June 2, from eleven a. m. to four 
p. m. 

Foxboro is easily accessible by auto- 
mobile from every direction. Auto bus 
service is available from Canton Junction 
(connecting trains leave Boston at 8 
a. m. and 10.25 a, m.), from Mansfield 
(trains leave Boston 8 a. m. and 11 a. m., 
leave Providence 9 a. m.). All time 
given is Daylight Saving Time. For ad- 
ditional service by railroad, bus lines, etc., 
see time tables. Taxis available from 
Mansfield at any hour. 


* * 


THE FAIR AT MURRAY GROVE 


The chairman of the Murray Grove 
Fair is sending an appeal to the North, 
South, East and West, asking the triends 
to support once more the fair, which will 
be held Aug. 21-22, 1931. Help to make 
this birthplace of Universalism a growing, 
working organization by your gifts. Ar- 
ticles such as aprons, fancy work, towels, 
or your check, previous to July 18 may 
be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. After July 18 to Miss 
Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. 
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Editorial 


FOR A FRUITFUL SEASON: TO BE USED IN 
SPRING 
O God, the Creator and Preserver of all things, 
who causest the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man; who bringest forth fruit out of 
the earth, and dost bless the springing thereof, be 
pleased graciously to look down from Thy holy habita- 
tion in heaven upon us, Thy people, and upon the 
land wherein we dwell; that both it may become fruit- 
ful and yield its increase, and we may grow in wisdom 
and in goodness, bringing forth plenteously the fruit of 
good works, as disciples of him who came to sow in us 
the seeds of eternal life-—Amen. 
From Dean Leonard’s ‘‘Book of Prayer.’ 
* So 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE 


E are living in an age when the word “grace,” 
at least in the New Testament sense, is not 
so much used. Paul uses it more than all 

the other New Testament writers put together. By 
it he seems to mean the sum total of all the benefits 
that can come from Christ. Etymologically it means 
favor. Theologically it means God’s unmerited, 
unconstrained love toward sinners revealed through 
Christ. Reacting from a vicarious atonement, men 
of our day have reacted from all concepts of grace or 
favor. They feel their strength. They prefer to 
stand on their own feet. They recognize that the 
task of making a better world is on their shoulders. 
They do not believe in a universe of miracle or special 
favor. 

Into such an atmosphere Fosdick’s sermon for 
Mothers’ Day comes like a thunder clap. What is 
this thing, we ask ourselves, that we are throwing 
overboard with our old blood theology? Why, it is 
the sweetest thing in human life, the deepest thing in 
our relationship with reality. 

We propose to do the job ourselves without favors 
from anybody. Why, we can not even start life 
without mother love and father love, and who ever 
yet ventured to define mother love and father love in 
terms of strict duty? 

The injustices of the world make vast numbers 
give up all idea of grace. But, said Fosdick, “if good- 
ness could be sure of getting its full pay on Saturday 
night it would degenerate into prudence.”’ We should 
miss the finest kinds of goodness. ‘Goodness,’ he 
said, “often is paid with the cross, crowned with 
thorns, fed to the lions, but even so carrying an un- 


merited cross to Calvary is not so hard and terrible 
as going out to hang oneself, crying ‘I have shed in- 
nocent blood.’ ” 

The greatest things that come to us can not pos- 
sibly be paid for. 

There are all the books that have been written, 
there are the symphonies composed, it may be in pain 
and sorrow, there are the immortal paintings where 
men have mixed their blood with the pigments, there 
are the lives of men and women which have influenced 
us. 

It we are willing to be fair about it, must we not 
admit that a world of beauty, strength, goodness, 
comes to us freely in Jesus? 

This doctrine of grace is not the only doctrine. 
To accept it we do not have to give up the doctrine 
of free will and human responsibility. But we never 
can live beautiful rounded lives without grace. Through 
grace comes graciousness. From other beliefs we 
gain strength, courage, self-assertiveness—all enor- 
mously important qualities. But grace, Dr. Fosdick 
told us, makes us grateful, humble, sensible of things 
bestowed upon us and, because so sensible, gracious 
to others. 

* * 


MICHELSON 


INSTEIN has been called “the greatest intellect 
of our age,” and Hinstein has referred to 
Michelson as “the master who awakened in 

me the concept of the theory of relativity.” 

Many things in the work of Michelson are dif- 
ficult for the average man to understand, but not 
many will fail to understand and respond to the 
heroism of the man. 

When he retired at the age of seventy-seven from 
his position in the University of Chicago, it was be- 
lieved that he had yielded at last to the importunities 
of his friends. Famous as the man who had meas- 
ured the speed of light, winner of the Nobel prize, 
with a lifetime of achievement back of him and his 
body breaking, he was fully justified people said in 
sitting back quietly and watching the procession 
move on. But such was not his plan. He retired so 
as to give his strength to one more epoch-marking 
experiment in which he might check the possibility 
of error in the figures he had given for the speed of 
light. On a ranch sixty miles from Pasadena, he 
constructed a vacuum pipe a mile long and three 
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feet in diameter, in which light could be flashed back 
and forth without possible interference by the atmos- 
phere. In the midst of preparations he lost in part 
the use of his lower limbs, but won health back by 
hikes in the foothills and by a new hobby of sketching. 
Then he went to work again. 

So hard did he work that he forgot his seventy- 
eighth birthday and even forgot a luncheon that he 
was giving to fellow scientists. 

Two days before his death, realizing that the 
end could not be delayed, he called his assistant and 
dictated the conclusions which will form the preface 
of the report of this last series of experiments. 

Astronomers now are deaJing with hght years— 
the distance light can travel ina year. Error in speed 
per second would make serious difference in speed 
per year. Most of us do not know enough to under- 
stand what delicate calculations would be upset by 
error here, but we do know enough to sense at least 
in part the majesty of an intellect that can reckon in 
light years, the beauty of an insight that can look out 
behind our solar system to suns and worlds hidden 
to lesser men, and the glory of a will that can over- 
come the most stupendous obstacles. 

We do not presume to pass judgment on the 
things Michelson saw, or on what lies out beyond 
even his vision. But we have a feeling that no stu- 
pendous sun out there, capable though it may be of 
dwarfing our entire solar system, and no depth of 
space, though it may run far beyond where imagina- 
tion can follow, can surpass in glory the human brain 
that devises ways to look into such infinities and to 
measure and interpret what it finds. 

Michelson was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1878. It is reported that the Superintendent 
remarked at the time: “If you’d give less attention 
to those scientific things and more to your naval 
gunnery, there might come a time when you would 
know enough to be of some use to your country.” 

* * 


HELP DR. CADMAN CARRY ON 


HE recent announcement over the radio by Dr. 
Cadmaa himself that, without further financial 
support from the church public, it will be 

necessary to discontinue his Sunday afternoon radio 
hour, comes as a distinct shock. Inquiry shows that, 
while the services of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany are freely given for this hook-up of forty-six 
stations—coast to coast, continental Europe and the 
seven seas—and although Dr. Cadman accepts not one 
dollar of compensation, the musical programs, the 
huge correspondence and expenses incidental to the 
supervision and arrangements of the weekly broad- 
casts, amount to about $18,000 annually. 

So accustomed has the American public become 
to receiving fine programs over the air without ex- 
pense that it is often a surprise to learn how much 
these programs do cost. At commercial rates, Dr. 
Cadman’s hour and other Protestant services over 
the N. B. C. would entail the expenditure of some 
$880,000 a year. 

We feel certain that, once these facts are called 
to the attention of the church public, many who have 

profited by the preaching of Dr. Cadman and who 


realize the loss that it would be to have his hour dis- 
continued will be glad to send contributions to help 
carry on. The treasurer is Mr. Charles H. Tuttle, 
71 West 23d Street, New York. 


* * 


NINETEEN THOUSAND MINISTERS GO ON 
RECORD 


R. FRANK OLIVER HALL, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, the Rev. Lon Ray Call, and the Rev. 
Frederic R. Griffin are among Universalist 

and Unitarian ministers who have gone on record as 
believing that the churches of the United States 
should refuse to sanction or support another war. 
Their names are published in the report of a recent 
questionnaire which appeared in the World Tomorrow 
for May, and was republished in the Christian Regisier 
for May 7. Charles E. Jefferson and Wm. P. Merrill 
of New York, A. L. Kinsolving of Boston, and Rock- 
well H. Potter of Hartford take the same position. 
So do 229 Unitarian and Universalist ministers, 1,210 
Congregational ministers and 12,076 clergymen of all 
faiths. 

One hundred and ninety-nine Universalist and 
Unitarian ministers out of 397 replying and 1,039 
Congregational ministers out of 2,135, say that they 
are personally prepared to state that it is their present 
purpose not to sanction any future war or participate 
as armed combatants. Fosdick, Sockman, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Jay T. Stocking, Frank D. Adams, 
Stanley Manning, Sidney Snow, Halford Luccock, 
Luke White and John H. Lathrop are among the 
men set down as endorsing this position. 

From the standpoint of peace lovers we assume 
that we shall be classified not with the sheep but with 
the goats. The name of the editor of this paper is 
published in several places as voting no to the proposi- 
tion that the churches should go on record as refusing 
to sanction or support any future war, and also as 
saying no to the proposition that we will now state 
that it is our purpose not to participate. The name 
of Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis is published as voting 
no to these propositions. 

Our position is that we wil] not decide in advance 
of any situation which may arise what we will do if 
it does arise. We will take up every question that 
we have opportunity or ability to deal with and de- 
cide the question on the basis of the facts then be- 
foreus. As we will not say that we will not go to war, 
we most emphatically will not say that we will go to 
war. We retain our liberty of action. We put con- 
science above everything else and will try to follow it. 

But this symposium ought to make everybody 
do serious thinking. Here are thousands of the best. 
people of the United States who serve notice on the 
government that it will have to find some better way 
to promote justice and right than wholesale murder, 
for they are through with helping in wholesale murder. 

Sixty-two per cent of 19,872 clergymen of the 
United States declare that the churches should never 
sanction another war, and fifty-four per cent declare 
that personally they will render no help in any way 
no matter what happens to them. There are not 
merely a few inconspicuous conscientious objectors. 
There are thousands, and among them there are 
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some of the most prominent and influential men in 
the land. 

We fear that organizations like the American 
Defense Society can find smal] comfort in the attitude 
of the men classified as voting no. Many of them 
are staunch supporters of the League of Nations and 
of the World Court. Some have appeared personally 
at hearings in Congress in opposition to the big navy 
group. There doubtless are some of those voting no 
who lay more stress than we do on the importance of 
armaments and less stress than we do on the impor- 
tance of international co-operation to end war, but 
very few of them have the militaristic mind. How 
could they be militaristic and continue to serve in the 
church of Jesus Christ? 

The opinions of 19,372 clergymen as recorded 
in the World Tomorrow for May will repay study. 

* * 


THE ECONOMICS OF CHRISTIANITY* 
OES it seem startling to speak of Christian 
economics? Should the church concern itself 
only with religion and let econo.nics and poli- 
tics alone? Mr. Kelley, who writes this challenging 
book, tells us that he firmly believes that “religion, 
which is in the profoundest sense the endeavor of man 
to attain harmony with his environment, embraces 
everything, without exception, in which the human 
mind can legitimately employ itself.” 

If it is startling to assume the soundness and 
therefore the binding authority of the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus, this book is startling. Mr. Kelley 
selected his theme because he is convinced that 
“there is no getting this religion properly into men’s 
bosoms without getting it into their business.” He 
has been bothered by “a long settled conviction that 
Christianity in the churches is neither on record nor 
putting itself on record in any thorough way as to its 
economic implications.”” So unless the respectable 
churchman is willing to admit openly that it is im- 
possible to apply the ideals of Christ to the stress and 
strain of modern life, he will do well to re-examine his 
attitudes in the light of this honest analysis of the 
problems which surround him. Then, to his surprise, 
he is apt to find that many of his mountains are mole- 
hills, that many of his molehills are much bigger than 
he suspected, and that problems are seldom solved 
either by inertia or complacency. 

Mr. Kelley believes that, because of the limita- 
tions of their conventional view of life and willingness 
to follow the leader, the efforts of ‘‘good” people to 
secure the well-being of the world often fail because 
they are not in accord with sound economic principles. 
He believes that the economic selfishness of the re- 
spectable conservative defies the logic of Christianity. 
In a score of ways, he shows us the responsibility the 
Christian has for the conditions that surround him, 
how to find and meet the challenge, and the importance 
of seeing clearly the issues involved. Religion is of no 
great value and the church is playing a futile part, it 
seems to him, if they are impotent when faced with 
the great problems that crowd in upon the world to- 
day. 


*“The Economics of Christianity.”” By James P. Kelley. 


Pilgrim Press, $2.00. 


The author is critical but constructive. He is 
in the church and not apart from it. His challenge is 
presented with such clarity and prophetic force that 
his readers can not evade his logic. Many a church 
would be the better for a series of sermons based upon 
his chapters, and many an individual might find his 
own viewpoint clarified and his own attitude indi- 


cated. 
* * 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SOLO 

E were very much startled recently to hear 

one of the most successful choir leaders in the 

United States remark that he had not had a 

solo sung in a religious service under his control for 

twenty years. He said that he had been compelled 

to abandon the solo because of the psychology of the 

soloist. Probing into the matter, we discovered that 

this choir master is one of the leaders of a movement to 

make of the music of the service a part of the worship, 

to elevate the status of music, and to keep out of the 

service everything that borders on exhibition. What 

he objected to in the soloist in a service of worship was 

that usually he interjected a note entirely apart from 

the note of worship. While some soloists sink their 

personalities and enter into the spirit of worship, a 

large number are thinking only of rendering a musical 
selection in an artistic way. 

For the same reason, he would not have the choir 
in the chancel, but either behind the chancel, if the 
building is of such a character as makes this possible, 
or in the choir gallery in the rear of the church. He 
favors the chorus choir rather than the quartette 
choir. He favors the old music of the Middle Ages 
rather than modern music. He says that to take a - 
popular secular air and put sacred words with the 
secular tune invariably brings to the minds of the 
people in the church a secuJar atmosphere. In good 
church music, the personality of the singer, the choir, 
the organist and the choir master must be sunk. 

We have not attempted to report the views of 
this remarkable man in full. It is not likely that we or 
any of our readers would agree with him fully, but it 
is impossible for any one sincerely interested in a ser- 
vice of worship not to appreciate his idealism. If 
possible, we shall get an article from him on this sub- 
ject. Most of us know very little about music. Most 
of us want to know more and want to elevate the 
status of church music. Here is a great field for 
exploration. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The best possible argument for the existence 
of God is the good life. The best possible argument 
for the support of the church is evidence that mem- 
bership lifts to higher living. 


Larsen in “‘With the Door Open’ describes his 
early consciousness of Reality. Then the clouds 
thickened. The vision faded. He “became relig- 
ious.” What can he mean? 


In the elementary matter of sticking to their 
word do ministers reach a higher average than gam- 
blers in Wall Street? 
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The English Religious Press’ 


J. C. Carlile 


m™ QUITE recognize that the honor you have con- 
4| ferred upon me in giving me this privileged 
position on your programme is not conferred 

s2) upon me alone, but includes my colleagues on 
thie English press, and in their name, and my own, I 
thank you. 

The more interchange of thought between the 
directors of the press, who are the creators of public 
opinion, the better for the peoples represented. 

The English religious press—so-called—may be 
divided into three sections: the journals issued for 
profits, whose chief and perhaps only consideration 
is increased circulation with a view to larger dividends; 
journals published as propaganda, usually financed by 
some wealthy individual or group, with no concern 
except that of grinding the axe. These journals are 
very few in England, but, from the exchanges that 
reach my office, they are fairly numerous on your side. 
The third section in this rough division represents the 
press that is really religious, which stands for principle, 
and, while compelled to consider questions of circu- 
Jation and profit, is dominated by a desire which is an 
ambition to further definite principles. 

Journalism in England has the usual perils and 
attractions. Journalism is a great game; it is an ad- 
venture, a conflict every week, which ends in the ex- 
hilaration of conquest or in the suspicion of failure. 
It is something of a creative art. The historic char- 
acter who said in boast, ‘“‘What I have written, I have 
written,” did not realize the humiliating truth of the 
words, in the sense in which they are understood by 
the modern editor. What a relief it would be if the 
howlers could be forgotten and the blunders wiped 
out! The responsibilities of the press have been the 
favorite text for many a lay sermon. If readers do not 
take their opinions from their favorite papers, they 
at least receive influences which are the raw material 
out of which opinion is formed. The one paper in the 
home all the week is the religious journal. It has 
reader confidence. It means much in cultivating 
taste, directing thought, and forming character. It 
may inflame the religious passions, and fan sectarian 
strife, or it may infuse sweet reasonableness and the 
spirit of the true disciple. 

Recent years have seen a considerable decrease 
in the number of English religious papers. The 
Christian Commonwealth, founded as a missionary 
enterprise by the American Church of the Disciples, 
and ably edited by Dr. Moore, died a natural death. 
The Christian Age, edited and controlled by Mr. John 
Lobb, was quietly laid to rest after a stormy and 
triumphant pilgrimage. The Christian Million prom- 
ised well but failed in middle age. The Christian 
Weekly, the first Christian Socialist journal, ran for 
four or five years and then died for want of money. 
The Baptist, after five and twenty years of separate 
existence, was merged in the Freeman, which became 
the Baptist Times. A number of lesser journals failed 


*An address given at the Conference of Editors of the Re- 
ligious Press in Washington, April 29. 


in the competition to secure circulation, which be- 
comes much keener with the passing of the years and 
the revolutionized daily paper. 

Twenty-five years ago the Protestant free church 
papers of England were very definite in their expres- 
sion of principles. They may have been unduly ag- 
gressive, but, looking over the files, a reader would 
have no doubt as to what these journals represented. 
The religious press of our time is losing its definiteness 
in its breadth. 

Let me say a word concerning some of our lead- 
ing journals, which probably are not unknown to you. 
The Christian World, founded in 1857 by the Rey. 
Jonathan Whittemore, passed into the hands of James 
Clarke, a pioneer and a great editor. For many years 
the Christian World was the one champion, able and 
strong, meeting all comers in the cause of religious 
freedom. My knowledge of the paper began in the 
palmy days of J. B. (John Brierly), whose articles 
were the best things of the week. He was one of the 
ablest leader writers the English press has known. I 
teased him once upon his fondness for sprinkling Latin 
and German phrases over his leaders. He said, with 
a chuckle, “I pay my readers the compliment of 
assuming they are linguists, and if they are not, they 
are pleased.”” Who could forget Mary Ann Farning- 
ham? She was one of the earliest women journalists, 
conscientious and hard working. She must have 
written miles of copy and composed innumerable 
verses. She was a genial soul, very ready to lend a 
hand to women who were following in her steps. 
Mr. Ernest Jeffs is one of our most brilliant young 
men. His articles are a pleasure to all who value 
journalism that has kinship wtih literature. The 
present editor, my friend, Mr. Arthur Porritt, is the 
author of a delightful biography of Dr. Jowett. He 
has developed the paper along modern lines, and the 
old glory is returning to its columns. 

The British Weekly for years was another name for 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, its inspiration and 
founder. For more than three years every opening 
leader came from his pen, and about two-thirds of the 
rest of the paper. During more than twenty-five 
years he wrote four out of five of the Jeading articles. 
Robertson Nicoll’s story is a romance. In the early 
days he devoted his attention to the discovery of new 
men, and was wonderfully successful. Among his 
finds were Sir James Barrie, Ian MacLaren, David 
Lyall and Lorna. 

Religious journalism is admirably represented in 
Miss Jane Stoddart, who has placed us all under a 
very heavy obligation. Miss Stoddart is an accom- 
plished author. She knows journalism from A to Z. 
I have said that, in my judgment, Robertson Nicoll 
made few greater discoveries than that of his sub- 
editor, Miss Stoddart. 

The present editor of the British Weekly, Dr. 
John Hutton, is not unknown in America. His 
volumes of sermons are prized by ministers and he is 
a brother beloved. 

A group of journals making a strong appeal and 
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representing different schools of thought in the Es- 
tablished Church, deserve mention. The foremost 
is the Church Times. The present editor, Mr. Sydney 
Dark, is one of the ablest editors of religious journals; 
the paper has grown in circulation and influence, and 
now occupies a unique position. 

The Methodists have a number of papers. The 
chief place is given to the Recorder, a very reliable 
journal; the Methodist Times devotes large space to 
social questions. 

I could tell you much about the Baptist Times, 
but modesty forbids. Let it suffice to say that it is 
one of the oldest religious journals, certainly the old- 
est Baptist weekly paper. As the Freeman it orig- 
inated in 1855. In 1900 the paper became the 
property of the Baptist Union, and the official organ of 
the denomination. It was directed by Dr. J. H. 
Shakespeare. Its special feature was the ‘Notes of 
the Week,” which, during the war, attracted a good 
deal of attention. These notes were contributed by 
my beloved friend, Mr. A. W. Shakespeare, an able 
journalist, to whom the paper owes a great deal. 

The three classes of papers to which I have re- 
ferred are run upon different lines. The paper that is 
out for profit usually makes an appeal under the guise 
of religious emotion to the sex instinct; the love story 
is always to the front. It may feature competitions 
and patterns and special prizes for the solution of 
scripture puzzles. 

The journal that is a means of propaganda is 
usually backed by a syndicate or a millionaire, who 
has little consideration for anything else than its 
special ‘‘ism.” 

Theological controversy may send up circulation 
but it can not keep it up; destructive criticism, how- 
ever brilliant, loses in reader interest. Mr. Chester- 
ton told American audiences that religion in England 
had not life enough to raise discussions as in the days 
of belief. Mr. Chesterton is nothing unless para- 
doxical. English people are too religious to fly at 
each other’s throats because of differences of opinion. 
We recognize that religion is much deeper than the 
effervescence of speech. 

Happily these papers have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The pastime is too costly. 

The third class, representing broad Christian 
principles, have an increasing circle of readers and 
exercise Jarge influence. AJ] our journals have felt 
the competition of the radio and wil] feel it much more; 
they have to adjust themselves to the new conditions. 

It is difficult to get Conventions and Assemblies 
to understand that money spent upon the printed page 
is a form of evangelism. It is not lost. It is a very 
good investment. Any big business proportionately 
spends very much more upon publicity than a Con- 
vention spends upon its journal. The editor’s task 
is never easy; he must have the usual qualifications 
plus personality. American women are not unlike 
English women in beauty and goodness, but the make- 
up gives the advantage; it is so with newspapers. It 
is surprising how many people desire to write for the 
press who have not the faintest idea of what is re- 
quired or how to tell their story. A world of in- 
genuity has been spent upon the reports of local 
church activities, and the ministerial genius for 


variety can only find a certain number of ways in 
which to describe a tea meeting, a harvest festival, 
or an anniversary. To the local correspondent it 
seems vital that the names of all the speakers should 
be mentioned. To the editor, brevity is the one 
consideration in addition to news values. All that is 
necessary should be told in a few words, as: “A man 
lit a match to find an escape of gas. He found it— 
verdict, accidental death.’ A sentence of news is 
worth more than a catalogue of names. A newspaper 
must tell the news, though some of our journals try 
to live upon their articles. Happy the editor who 
can give news interest and authorttative articles. 

The present day editor is faced by problems en- 
tirely new. An American writer with a reputation 
for philosophical discourse has recently said “Every- 
thing is in the melting pot in this transition age.” I 
do not question the statement, but perhaps it has 
been made before. Something of the kind has been 
said in different generations for the last thousand 
years, and will be repeated until civilization comes 
down with a crash. 

A character in one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas declares, ‘‘Vice is virtue, and virtue vice; nice 
is nasty, and nasty nice.’”” Moral sanctions are not 
being revised but reversed. It is not a question of 
deciding old values, but of discovering new ones. 
To say that a thing is Victorian is almost equivalent to 
saying that it is pernicious. The modern reader 
makes his own standards. Why not? Is he not mas- 
ter of his fate and captain of his soul? Does he not 
steer his own ship and decide upon the port to which 
he is bound? Ours is called a transition age. Mon- 
taigne has a fine saying to the effect that the greatest 
thing in the world is for a man to know that he is his 
own. Mr. Bernard Shaw, our artificial realist, has 
told us that we live in an age of reality, but do we? 
Is it true there are few creative writers in journalism 
or literature, few voices and many echoes? What 
original contribution is our age making to world 
progress? We are not devoid of the great qualities 
that have characterized our race. Wonderful op- 
portunities are open to us, but what are we doing to 
win the kingdom of this world for God and His Christ? 
The press has bludgeoned those who have gone before. 
They are dead, and can not answer for themselves. 
We have shouted our reproaches after them, but what 
are we doing to make the future more glorious? Are 
religious papers presenting the mind of Christ to this 
age? 

Oscar Wilde makes one of his characters say, 
“To love oneself is the beginning of a life-long ro- 
mance.’”’ Are we the dupes of words, the victims of 
the vice of our own vocabulary? Words have great 
charm for journalists. It is good to keep a few of them 
in the pocket, to turn over as current coins, but it 
is a mistake to gild the nickel and attempt to pass it 
off for gold. Religious journalism has a very definite 
responsibility for public morality. There is an ethical 
standard; right and wrong are not conventional atti- 
tudes, Mr. Nathan and Bertrand Russell notwith- 
standing. Some things are fixed, and woe betide 
the individual] or nation attempting to play fast and 
loose with them. There is an ethical certainty as 
fixed as gravitation. It keeps bodies in their place, 
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and, when violated, plays tricks and comes back with 
a rebound. 

One of the functions of the religious press is to 
keep the spirit optimistic. Thomas Hardy, one of our 
great master craftsmen, was saddened to observe the 
decay of morality with the passing of belief in im- 
mortality. The burdens of our times are not greater 
than those of other periods of history, but human na- 


ture is more sensitive, and more ready to be depressed. 
“There have been long epochs in the world’s history,” 
says Mr. Walford Davies, “resembling parched and 
barren deserts, wherein men of low ideals have toiled 
unworthily for unworthy ends.”’ So far as we have 
power, let us take care that the period in which we live 
can not be so characterized by those who come after 
us. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXII. 


Thoreau Goes with Me 


Johannes 


Q B} back with arush. I felt it surge over me 
JM] as I finished other writing and left the 
asi} office. I was going off for six days. One 
symptom of the change was that I felt a deep longing 
for contact with a great writer like Hudson, Emerson, 
or Thoreau. Thoreau’s ‘“Walden” was the first book 
that I came upon and I put it in my bag. In the club 
ear of the Federal Express I took it out and opened 
by Divine guidance to the chapter on ‘‘Solitude.”’ 

In this chapter Thoreau was walking on the edge 
of Walden Pond in the evening twilight. As I read it 
I was sitting in a luxurious cabin on wheels on a 
plush chair with my book lying on a little table at 
my side and the mellow light of a beautiful lamp to 
help the wall and ceiling lights of the car. But both 
Thoreau and I had solitude which was deeply satis- 
fying. I had just this advantage over Thoreau. 
He probably would not have found my solitude 
grateful, while I would have his. It is a fair question 
whether a man who has been hoeing beans all day 
around a solitary cabin in the woods enjoys solitude 
as much as a man who has been in the rush and roar, 
the coming and going, of a great city. 

Thoreau started his chapter with that famous 
description of a walk by the shore in the evening, 
“when the whole body is one sense and imbibes de- 
light in every pore.”’ It was cool on Walden Pond as 
well as cloudy and windy, and there was nothing 
special to attract him, but all the elements were un- 
usually congenial to him. 

So were the surroundings in the Pullman car to 
me. It would have been so even if Thoreau had 
not been with me in his immortal book. 

There was room enough. The little Filipino 
attendant, the Negro porter I had just left, the Pull- 
man conductor passing through, all were my friends. 
Most of the men in the car were reading. No loud 
voices were rising above the steady roar of the train. 
No women were showing off. There was tobacco 
smoke, but not too much of it. There was food at 
the one dining table in the corner, but not smelly food. 
Two men had driven hard some forty miles to make 
the Federal and had just caught it. They had had 
no chance to get dinner, so the club car service of 
sandwiches, hot coffee, boiled eggs and orange juice 
was a life saver for them. Big, husky, weather-beaten 
men, engineers or surveyors perhaps, it was pleasant 
to see them eat and rest at forty or fifty miles an hour, 
and congratulate one another on “making it.” To 


those who are trained to it, the club car on a night 
train is a great place of refuge. The air on the trains 
is so much purer than it used to be, the service is 
so mucn better, the physical surroundings are so 
much more agreeable, that one ceases to think of 
travel as drudgery and thinks of it as refreshment. 
There is just mental stimulation enough in the on- 
going of the train to make one reflective. The swamps 
and dark forests, the hamlets and cities, through 
which one is passing send him mentally on many 
another journey. If one is familiar with the road, 
he often knows even in the night just where he is. 
The separation from comrades and work and from 
the self whom one has left in the office gives one a 
different perspective. 

Not only is solitude sweet and refreshing, even 
the solitude of the train, but it does for one’s vision 
a little of what is done by the mountain climb or the 
lonely walk by the shore. 

Then always there is the companionship of a 
book. However often one may have read it before it 
always is thrilling to read a passage like this from the 
first page of Thoreau’s chapter on solitude: 

“The bull frogs trump to usher in the night 
and the note of the whippoorwill is borne on the rip- 
pling wind from over the water. Sympathy with the 
fluttering alder and poplar leaves almost takes away 
my breath; yet like the lake my serenity is rippled 
but not ruffled. These small waves raised by the 
evening wind are as remote from storm as the smooth 
reflecting surface.” 

There was this difference in opinion between the 
great master of nature in his pages and the pupil 
who studied him on the Pullman car. The master 
wanted solitude most of the time and company a little 
of the time, while with the pupil it was just the op- 
posite. 

“T find it wholesome,” wrote Thoreau, “‘to be 
alone the greater part of the time. To be in com- 
pany even with the best is soon wearisome and dis- 
sipating. I love to be alone. I never found the 
companion that was so companionable as solitude.” 

The word wholesome is well chosen. It is whole- 
some for all of us to be alone some of the time. Es- 
pecially is it necessary for those whose business in- 
volves many human contacts to get by themselves 
and recover the spontaneity and freshness of soul 
which the contacts may have drained away. 

Thoreau reminds us that solitude is not simply 
a matter of distance between us.and our fellows: 
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“The really diligent student in one of the crowded 
hives of Cambridge College is as solitary as a dervish 
in the desert.” 

The farmer working in his field, the artist paint- 
ing in his studio, the minister working on his sermon, 
as a rule work alone. It is possible to find solitude 
even in the haunts of men. That kind of solitude 
would never have satisfied Thoreau, and it does not 
suffice for some of the rest of us. 

So through the night Thoreau rode with me in 
spirit, keeping watch as I slept in the berth. It was 
cool and dark up by the window where “Walden”’ 
lay with “This Mysterious Universe,” but it was warm 
and cosy under the blankets. 

In Washington it was dark and cool—Boston’s 
east wind had followed me down. By noon it began 
to rain. As the Madame was engaged with church 
work, I started out at noon on a walk. The rain 
made it reasonably sure that the Zoo and Rock Creek 
Park would be deserted, and it was so. By the time 
that I had reached the first shelter near the Adams 
Mill Road entrance to the Zoo, it seemed prudent to 
stop. So close to the street was this shelter that it 
did not seem as if anything much in the way of wild 
life could be seen from it. The rain made a pleasant 
patter on the roof, there was a comfortable bench 
running all around the shelter and the sides were open 
except for the log supports, and I had an unobstructed 
view. First like a gyroscope a jay dropped from the 
roof directly back of me, seized a morsel of bread that 
some one had dropped and rose almost vertically 
with it. Then I heard the bell-like note of the wood 
thrush. Several of these birds were near all the time 
that I was in the shelter, and I did not need to put 
my glasses on them to note the red head and back and 
the large brown markings on the light breast. One 
wood thrush finally came up to investigate the bread 
that I had thrown a few feet away, but he seemed to 
like better what he found under the dead leaves. 
Only once before have I seen an open woodland with 
so many thrushes running around, and that was at 
Ferry Beach, Maine. Up there they were hermits, 
but here all of them were wood thrushes. So alike 
in habit, so different in song. But in all the thrush 
songs there are bell or harp or flute notes. There are 
few sounds in nature that have about them so much of 
the sublime as the song of the thrushes. As it was 
raining, it seemed to be convenient for some of the 
birds to take shower baths. A pair of cardinals 
lighted on a small low maple about ten feet from where 
I sat and began preening themselves. The lady 
especially made an elaborate toilet. Deep under 
_each wing she explored, spreading every feather and 
showing that exquisite salmon coloring so seldom seen 
clearly. Then she did her breast, after which she 
violently shook her tail. Over and over again she 
went through this process, until her consort got tired 
of waiting and flew over to the other side of the shel- 
ter, whereupon she deliberately followed and both 
went to feeding on the ground. 

The squirrels which had been running through 
the bushes at last discovered me and came begging. 
It was a slim day for them with no one in the park. 
So I shared the Boston bread and the California zed 
biscuits which I find so handy on a walk. The squir- 


rels were really hungry, for they sat up instantly 
and ate voraciously. I did not have as much of an 
emergency ration as usual on a tramp, and went a 
little short myself, but who would not cut down on 
rations for the pleasure of feeding some wild creature? 

In the latitude of Washington, there is still a 
shortage of water. People who do not know about . 
such things are deceived by a few heavy showers 
and think that all deficiencies have been made up. 
It will take long rains, soaking rains, lasting weeks, to 
make up our lack of water in some sections. From the 
economic standpoint the rain gave me pleasure. But 
rain in itself quite apart from practical considerations 
is refreshing. Especially in the woods when one can 
hear it pattering on the leaves and gradually finding 
its way through the thickest foliage, when there is 
the drip, drip, to accompany the patter, patter, it 
seems to reach the very soul. 

“There never was yet such a storm,” wrote Tho- 
reau in the essay on “solitude,” “‘but it was KEolian 
music to a healthy and innocent ear. . . . The gentle 
rain which waters my beans and keeps me in the house 
to-day is not drear and melancholy but good for me, 
too. Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is of far 
more worth than my hoeing. If it should continue so 
long as to cause the seeds to rot in the ground ‘and 
destroy the potatoes in the lowlands, it would still 
be good for grass on the uplands, and being good for 
the grass would be good for me.” 

It is interesting to find Thoreau confessing that 
once he was lonely in the woods—but only once. It 
was a few weeks after he went to Walden Pond to 
live. For an hour he wondered “‘if the near neighbor- 
hood of man was not essential to a serene and healthy 
life.”’ Then he tells us that in the midst of a gentle 
rain he became sensible of such sweet and beneficent 
society in nature, in the very pattering of the drops, 
and in every sight and sound around his house, that 
an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once 
like an atmosphere sustained him, and made the 
fancied advantages of human neighborhood insig- 
nificant. 

That person is rich who has come to feel this 
atmosphere of friendliness in nature, who has resources 
within himself so that solitude does not pall upon him, 
and who can quickly feel at home wherever he sets 
his tent and builds his fire. But that is only one side 
of life. Thoreau was wrong in setting the company 
of nature over against the company of men. 

The supreme good of life is learning to live to- 
gether, and the supreme good of contact with nature 
is that it sends us back better equipped to live to- 
gether. 

With most of us life is like a swinging pendulum, 
from society to solitude, from solitude back to society. 

Happy would we be if daily we could increase in 
faith in our fellow men, and if all our Walden Ponds 
and all our Pullman cars could be simply means 
through which to deepen that faith. 


* * * 


WONDERS OF THE LAW 
Upon the trial of a cause in equity to cancel a deed from a 
husband to his deceased wife on the ground that it was forged, 
the husband is incompetent to testify to matters occurring be- 
fore his death.—Advance Reports, Pennsylvania Superior Court.” 
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Horace Greeley, Universalist 
Don C. Seitz 


OR forty years Horace Greeley, famous among 
Z| American editors and founder of the New 
York Tribune, was the most eminent of 
Universalist laymen. His impulses for lib- 
erality were inborn. Indeed, he was an instinctive 
moralist, abhorring from his early boyhood liquor 
and tobacco and resenting human slavery, whether 
physical or mental. 

Reading in Rollin’s “‘Ancient History” when he 
was but ten years old, of Demetrius the Macedonian 
king, who was treacherously used by the Athenians, 
and, after overcoming them, forgave their misconduct, 
pardoning their offense against him, filling their 
exhausted granaries and reinstating their magistrates, 
the boy was so impressed that, to quote his own words: 
“Reflecting with admiration on this example of a 
magnanimity so rare in human annals, I was moved 
to inquire if a spirit so nobly, so wisely, transcending 
the mean and savage impulse which man so often 
disguises as justice, when it is, in essence, revenge, 
might not be reverently termed Divine; and the firm 
conclusion to which I was finally led imported that 
the old Greek’s treatment of vanquished rebels or 
prostrate enemies must forcibly image and body 
forth that of the ‘King immortal, invisible, and only 
wise God.’ 

“When I reached this conclusion, I had never 
seen one who was called, or who called himself, a 
Universalist; and I neither saw one, nor read a page 
of any one’s writings, for years thereafter. I had only 
heard that there were a few graceless reprobates and 
scurvy outcasts who pretended to believe that all 
men would be saved, and to wrench the Scriptures 
into some sort of conformity to their mockery of a 
creed. I had read the Bible through, much of it 
repeatedly, but when quite too infantile to form any 
coherent, definite synopsis of the doctrines I presumed 
to be taught therein. But soon after entering a 
printing office I procured exchanges with several 
Universalist periodicals, and was thenceforth familiar 
with their methods of interpretation and of argument, 
though I first heard a sermon preached by one of this 
school while passing through Buffalo about 1830; and 
I was acquainted with no society and no preacher of 
this faith, prior to my arrival in New York in August, 
1831, when I made my way, on the first Sunday of 
my sojourn, to the little chapel in Grand Street, near 
Pitt—about the size or an average country school- 
house—where the Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, then quite 
young, ministered to a congregation of, perhaps, a 
hundred souls; to which congregation I soon after- 
wards attached myself—remaining a member of it 
until after he left the city.” 

He had reasoned out the true religion of toler- 
ance and forgiveness—of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man; he had found ‘“‘the great 
truth” long before “firmly grasped” and “boldly 
proclaimed by seers like Milton and Pope” had ‘in 
our age been affirmed and sysiematically elucidated 
by the calm, cogent reasoning of Ballou, the critical 
research of ~ Ifour, the fervid eloquence of Chapin, 


and hundreds beside them, until it is no longer a feeble 
hope, a trembling aspiration, a pleasing hypothesis, 
but an assured and joyful conviction. In its clear 
daylight, the hideous Inquisition, and all kindred 
devices for torturing heretics, under a libelous pre- 
tense of zeal for God, shrink and cower in shame 
and terror; the revolting gallows hides itself from pub- 
lic view, preliminary to its utter and final disappear- 
ance; and man, growing ashamed of cruelty and re- 
venge, deals humanely with the outcast, the pauper, 
the criminal and the vanquished foe. The overthrow 
of a rebellion is no longer the signa] for sweeping 
spoliation and massacre; the downfall of an ancient 
tyranny like that of Naples is followed by no butchery 
of its pertinacious upholders; and our earth begins to 
body forth and mirror—but so slowly, so faintly— 
the merciful doctrines of the meek and loving Prince 
of Peace. 

“Perhaps I ought to add that, with the great 
body of the Universalists of our day (who herein dif- 
fer from the early pioneers of America of our faith), 
I believe that ‘our God is one Lord,’—that ‘though 
there be that are called gods, as there be gods many 
and lords many, to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things;’ and I find the relation be- 
tween the Father and the Savior of mankind most 
fully and clearly set forth in that majestic first chap- 
ter of Hebrews, which I can not see how any Trini- 
tarian can ever have intently read without perceiving 
that its whole tenor and burden are directly at war 
with his perception of ‘three persons in one God.’ 
Nor can I see how Paul’s express assertion that ‘when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son himself also be subject to him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all,’ is to be recon- 
ciled with the more popular creed. However, I war 
not upon others’ convictions, but rest satisfied with a 
simple statement of my own.” 

In this last mentioned respect Mr. Greeley dif- 
fered from his first pastor. Dr. Sawyer was ag- 
gressive in his hostility to Orthodoxy and its hell-fire 
doctrines as then emphasized. Withal he was ‘“‘or- 
thodox”’ himself in his Universalism, and had no use 
for those who would soften the creed with humanism, 
in the form it was then manifested. In a sketch 
written by him for the Universalist Miscellany, pub- 
lished in Boston, concerning the Rev. Thomas Whit- 
temore, in February, 1849, he thus expressed himself: 
“During the recent outbreak of infidelity under the 
specious guise of New England transcendentalism, 
or the arrogant pretensions of clairvoyance, he has 
stood like a rock, and repelled the angry but turbid 
waves that threatened to involve whatever came 
within their reach. The good temper with which he 
resisted those who thus opposed themselves, has been 
remarkable. Himself a sincere believer in the Chris- 
tian religion, he can not but look with regret upon 
every effort to destroy it. He knows from his own 
experience the vast difference between faith and un- 
belief.” 
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Dr. Sawyer, as pastor of the Orchard Street Uni- ing future rewards and punishments.’ His ideas of 
versalist Church in New York, gained much fame by universal] salvation did not extend to politics. Other- 


the vigor with which he lambasted the Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Wesleyans. The society finally faded 
out and became incorporated with the Harlem Uni- 
versalist body, over which my father later presided 
for several years. It was a conglomeration of four 
different organizations, plus a missionary society, 
each having a board of trustees with which he had to 
deal. This made his stay somewhat complicated. 

Mr. Greeley shifted to Dr. E. H. Chapin’s fol- 
lowing. That eloquent divine was installed as pastor 
of the Fourth Universalist Church, located on lower 
Broadway, June 8, 1849. The Rev. Dr. I. D. William- 
son read the Scripture lesson, the Rev. R. P. Ambler 
made the opening prayer, and the Rey. Thomas Starr 
King preached the sermon. The Rev. M. Raynor 
offered the installing prayer, and the Rey. C. A. 
Skinner gave the charge. The Rev. Thomas B. 
Thayer offered the right hand of fellowship and the 
Rev. H. Lyon made the address to the society. Uni- 
versalism never provided a more notable occasion. 
“The prospects of the society are highly flattering,” 
observed the account from which these details are 
taken. 

Mr. Greeley was a constant attendant. The 
place of worship was not far from Newspaper Row 
and the Tribune was already a mighty influence. It 
published no Sunday edition, but there were a num- 
ber of sheets issued for that day only—Noah’s Sun- 
day Times, the Dispatch and Mercury. Mr. Greeley 
would sit in his pew with a bundle of these in his lap, 
and, it is to be feared, paid sometimes more attention 
to their rather spicy contents than to the sermon, which 
seldom failed to be a good one. From church he 
would go to the Tribune office at the corner of Park 
Row and Spruce Street, to take up the task of making 
Monday’s issue. 

Often he had distinguished company with him in 
the pew. Once after he had cast off his political 
partners, Thurlow Weed and William H. Seward, 
the two gentlemen came down from Albany seeking 
peace. They went to the Tribune office and were 
told that the editor could be found at Dr. Chapin’s 
church. Journeying thither they were ushered into 
his pew and sat through the sermon, it is to be hoped 
with edification. 

Then the trio returned together to the office and 
were closeted for a considerable time in Greeley’s 
private sanctum. His high pitched voice could be 


heard by the workers outside, one of whom, the late’ 


William Merries, told me the story. Weed and 
Seward spoke low and soothingly in an earnest en- 
deavor to patch up the difficulty, which they failed 
to do, with the consequence that Mr. Seward lost the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln carrying off the palm which Seward 
thought was surely his, and for which Weed had 
staked all his influence. 

The pair came out at last, Jooking much per- 
turbed, and departed. Presently Mr. Greeley ap- 
peared, serene as a summer dawn. 

“Mr. Seward and Mr. Weed did not look very 
comfortable,’ remarked one of the young men. 

“No,” replied Mr. Greeley. ‘‘We were discuss- 


wise he went far in mercy to weak mankind. One 
paragraph excerpted from his lecture on ‘““Humanity”’ 
shows the breadth and charity of his attitude. To 
quote: 

“And thou, saintly devotee, and shrine of all 
virtues! look not down in loathing, but in pity, on 
the ruined votary of vice and crime. He is here to 
teach thee not pride but humility. The corrupt, re- 
volting thing he is, tells thee what thou easily might 
have been, had not Divine Goodness, for its own high 
ends, not thine, willed otherwise. The drunkard’s 
maudlin leer—the lecher’s marred and hideous visage 
—the thief’s cat-like tread and greedy eyes—even 
the murderer’s strong heart and reeking hand—all 
these, rightly viewed, are but indications of the possi- 
bilities of thy own nature, commanding gratitude to 
God, and compassion for all human errors. Ay, 
‘we are members together of one body’ of humanity, 
whether blackened by the fervid sun of tropical 
deserts, or bleached by the fogs of a colder clime— 
whether worshiping God or the Grand Lama, erect- 
ing Christian altars in the savage wilderness or falling 
in frenzy beneath the wheels of Juggernaut—whether 
acting the part of a Washington or a Nicholas, a 
Howard or a Thug—the same red current courses 
through all our veins—the same essential nature re- 
veals itself through all. The slave in his coffin, the 
oppressor brandishing bis whip, the Abolitionist de- 
nouncing oppression—who shall say that any one of 
these might not have been trained to do the deeds 
and think the thoughts of any other? Who shall say . 
that the red-handed savage of the wilds might not 
have been the meek, benign village pastor, blessing 
and blest by all around him, if his lot had been cast 
in Vermont instead of Oregon? Who shall say how 
far his crimes are treasured up against him in the ac- 
count, and how far they are charged to the perverting, 
darkening force of Christian rapacity and fraud, or 
esteemed the result of a Christian indifference and 
lethargy only less culpable?” 

Two ministers said the last words over Mr. Gree- 
ley’s body in the Church of the Divine Paternity— 
Henry Ward Beecher, who had fought with him to 
free men and minds from slavery, and Mr. Chapin, 
his own pastor. Truly did Mr. Beecher say: “For 
thirty years he has builded for himself no outward 
monument, no long line of literary efforts, no mansion, 
no estate; but for thirty years that heart that meant 
well by every human being has been beating, beating, 
and 2iving some drops of its blood to countless multi- 
tudes, until to-day. Between the two oceans, there 
is hardly an intelligent man or child that does not feel 
the influence of the life of Horace Greeley.” 

Pretty good practical Universalism? Well did 
Dr. Chapin add: “Goodness with him was no mere 
sentiment.” 

* * * 
GIVE HIM A TICKET 

“Don’t you know your way around this town?” asked the 
sardonic traffic cop. 

“No,” answered Mr. Chuggins. “Tf I knew any way around 
it, you don’t suppose I’d have gotten mixed up in it, do you?”— 
Washington Star. 
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The Road to Rome® 


John Clarence Petrie 


the age of sixteen I left my home town in 
Michigan to go to those same German 
American relatives who had taken me after 
my mother’s death. They were now living 
in Chicago on Rush Street, within three short blocks 
of the Holy Name Cathedral. It was the midst of a 
frightfully cold winter when I arrived and made 
my way along icy sidewalks to the red brick house 
where Grandmother had a hot supper waiting for me. 
How like coming home it was after: having lived 


among strangers since I was a little fellow six years 


old! Puritan Protestantism was left behind me in 
this house with its continental atmosphere of German 
Catholicism, albeit scarcely a member of the house- 
hold ever set foot inside a church. Something, how- 
ever, of the awe in which they held the church passed 
on to me at once. Perhaps there was a bit of perver- 
sity in my nature which led me to admire a church 
which I had been taught to hate. Whatever it was, 
inside of three months of my reaching Chicago I had 
become an out and out Roman Catholic. 

I had brought with me from Muskegon a tran- 
script of my high school credits together with a letter 
from my principal declaring that I was one of the 
best students in the school. Armed with this I set 
out for what I thought was the nearest public high 
school, North Division, to the west of Lincoln Park 
and a good mile and a half walk from Rush Street and 
Chicago Avenue. I reached North Division, but 
for some most unaccountable reason went straight 
past the door. There was singing in my ears the 
name of a Catholic school I had heard of the evening 
before. ‘St. Vincent’s’” sounded so much more 
mystical than ‘‘North Division,” just as “Our Lady 
of Good Counsel” sounded so much more religious 
as the name for a church than “Central M. E.” 
St. Vincent’s College had but recently changed its 
name to De Paul University, and it may be that my 
entrance into Catholicism would not have taken place 
had not the older name still stuck, for surely there is 
nothing awe inspiring about the name De Paul, albeit 
it was the last name of the great patron saint of 
Catholic charities. I did not know where St. Vin- 
cent’s was, but on I went in the general direction in 
which I thought it lay. I was subconsciously de- 
termined to have a look at it—could it be that I was 
also determined to become a student? If so I can 
not remember it. 

Finally as I passed under an elevated station I 
saw looming up before my eyes the twin towers of a 
very lovely church forming one arm of a college 
quadrangle. I went past the church with my heart 
leaping in response to the beauty of the effect, and 
without a moment’s hesitation entered the academic 
building and asked to see some one about my enter- 
ing the school as a student! In a few moments a 


*This series of three articles on ‘““The Road to Rome’’ will 
be followed by another series on “‘The Road from Rome,” by the 
same author, who is now pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


handsome, athletic looking young priest, clad in 
cassock and biretta, came in and introduced himself 
to me as Father Nuelle. I was captured at once by 
his combination of priestly, manly and yet withal 
boyish characteristics. The wall that seemed to 
stand between me and my pastor in Muskegon did 
not exist here. 

Leading me into a vacant classroom, he listened 
while I told my story. I was poor, I had been earn- 
ing my own way at high school for the past year, I 
could not pay tuition, I was not certain I could even 
buy books, and I should have to walk more than four 
miles a day to save car-fares. Taking up an easy 
lounging position across the top of a desk, the young 
Vincentian Father outlined to me briefly the aims of 
the school, assured me that my being a Protestant 
made no difference, that there would be no tuition for 
me, and that he would get me some second-hand books. 
Before I had left him I was enrolled in the junior class, 
had my list of studies made out, and was loaded with 
a pile of books, including a Greek grammar. I men- 
tion the last named because we did not have Greek 
in the high schoo] at home, and it was only after a 
protest that I agreed to take it at De Paul in place 
of my adored German. 

I wish there were space here to tell of my life at 
the new school. I should like to describe the ham- 
mering in Greek and Latin I received at the hands 
of the great hulk of an Irish priest named Father 
Kelly, of the rough-housing I participated in with 
certain easy priests who could neither teach nor main- 
tain order. In every way it seemed to me that the 
standards were scholastically lower than in the public 
high schoo], except Father Kelly’s classes. For him 
I slaved as I never before had worked for any teacher, 
until I knew White’s First Greek Book by heart and 
could translate Ovid at sight. My real thrill came 
from just the association with these priests and the 
Catholic boys. It was an entirely new sensation to 
me to see priests in cassocks out throwing snowballs 
with the boys during the noon hour. Later I was to 
see my beloved Father Nuelle strap on a chest pro- 
tector over his cassock, don a mask and glove and 
crouch beneath the bat with all the grace of a big 
leaguer. But I think what affected me most was the 
fact that religion instead of being something one 


-relegated to Sundays, and certainly kept out of edu- 


cation, permeated the very atmosphere of the school. 
We opened the morning class with a Hail Mary, and 
closed the noon class with the Angelus. Schoolboys 
kneeling in the aisle behind a kneeling priest to re- 
cite “Angelus Domini nuntiavit Mariae,” “The angel 
of the Lord declared unto Mary,’’ made the deepest 
sort of impression on me. E 

I began by saying ‘‘Yes, sir” to the priests. I 
was soon saying, “Yes, Father,’ and in other ways 
showing my changed attitude. And then came Ash 
Wednesday. Public schools took no notice of re- 
ligious festivals and fast days, but at De Paul the first 
period classes on the first day of Lent were omitted 
while the student body went over to the church for 
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Mass. JI, being a Protestant, remained in my room. 
All alone I wandered rather disconsolately out into 
the cloak room, where I found another lad of my own 
age, a fine type of boy apparently from a good family. 

“Why aren’t you at Mass?” he asked. 

“Tam not a Catholic,” I rephed. 

“What are you?” 

“Well, I am supposed to be a Methodist, but I 
have not been working at it very hard lately.” That 
was true, for during the previous year when I had been 
forced to work myself through school Sunday morning 
work had forced me out of church until I came to feel 
no longer a part of it. 

“My word,” he exclaimed, “you are an excom- 
municate!”’ I did not know what that meant except 
that somehow it accentuated my homelessness. The 
boy went on to explain that he had got up early that 
morning to go to Mass and Communion and hence 
need not attend again. 

That evening one of my aunts, this one a prac- 
tising Catholic of beautiful character, came over to 
the house to tell me she was going to the Ash Wednes- 
day service at the Cathedral, and would I not like 
to go along. I consented. The cathedral was 
packed so that with difficulty could we find seats. 
The service consisted of Stations of the Cross and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, neither of 
which I understood. But as I rose and knelt with 
the people I could feel their devotion. At Benedic- 
tion I could smell the incense, while the sound of the 
priest’s chanting in the far away sanctuary sent 
strange thrills through me. My mind was made 
up. Whatever it was all about, these Catholics wor- 
shiped and I was going to do likewise. 

The next day I told Father Nuelle I wanted to 
make my First Communion. 

“You told me you were a Protestant,” he said. 

“Yes. But I am a Catholic, too, because I was 
baptized a Catholic.” 

“Well, you think it over a while.” 

I kept at him until one day he presented me with 
a catechism which I set about to memorize. On an 
appointed day he met me after classes to instruct me. 
At his first question I rattled off the catechism by rote, 
for I had learned the first ten chapters inside of a 
week. 

“Here, here, I don’t want that. That’s the way 
we teach children. I want you to think. Tell me, 
why do you think the Catholic Church is the true 
church?” 

“Because it alone goes back in an unbroken line 
to Christ.” This answer shows that the question of 
Christ’s complete authority was taken for granted by 
me as much as my belief in my own existence. Later 
answers of mine showed the same with regard to the 
Bible. Just what ground there would have been for 
my becoming a Catholic had I accepted neither of 
these unproved assumptions is not clear to me now. 
As I look back on it it shows me how much at the 
mercy of a well-trained Catholic is the average un- 
trained Protestant. 

I began attending Mass not only Sundays but on 
week days. No longer was the service to me a mere 
pageant, an appeal to the senses. Father Nuelle 
hadjput in my hands a book by a Paulist Father who 
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had been a Protestant minister. This little book 
set forth Catholic teachings: especially for Bible 
Protestants. There I read for the first time of the 
real meaning of the Mass. No wonder it was per- 
formed with solemn ritual. No wonder the priest 
was looked upon as the representative of God. No 
wonder people bent the knee as they entered the 
church. No wonder their churches were houses of 
prayer first, last, and always. This Mass which 
Protestants called the Lord’s Supper was no mere 
meal. The bread blessed by the priest was no mere 
bread. When the magic words, “This is my body,” 
were pronounced the bread disappeared so far as its 
inner substance was concerned and in-its place there 
was the actual Body and Blood of Christ. It was 
Christ. 

At last the secret of the Catholic Church was out. 
People went to Mass out of duty, yes. Many out of 
fear, yes. But the strength of the church lay in this, 
that on her altars lay God Himself. 

From then on J never passed a church without 
doffng my hat to the eternal Christ within. If I 
could I stopped and, kneeling before the altar with its 
red light notifying me of Christ’s presence, said a 
prayer for the salvation of my soul. I could not see 
a priest without remembering that his fingers actually 
touched Christ’s body, that his words actually brought 
down from heaven the God who made us all. 

My whole life now became a daily preparation 
for my approaching First Communion. There was in 
my heart but one dread—that of having to make my 
first confession. Bare my soul to a priest? Tell 
him of my secret sins—even of the inmost desires of 
my heart? But I was determined to have Christ 
no matter what the cost. Indeed what cost could 
be too great? And so came Holy Saturday, the 
night before Easter. I had spent the entire week in 
the Cathedral following the majestic rites and cere- 
monies of the church, carried away by the beauty of 
the plain chant. But this night there was no service. 
The church was dimly lighted and the sanctuary dark 
except for the light before the altar. Surrounding 
each of the confessionals were crowds of people wait- 
ingtoenter. I took my place near Father McDonald’s 
confessional and, kneeling, offered up long prayers to 
God for the grace to make a worthy confession. 
For weeks I had been going over my past until I knew 
by heart just what I should say. 

Finally taking courage, I walked to the end of 
the line and moved up slowly toward the priest. It 
seemed an age. My heart thumped violently. But 
I stood my ground. At last I was up to the very 
curtains of the confessional. The person ahead of me 
emerged and I went into the dark compartment and 
knelt at the grill. 

In a few moments the priest had heard the per- 
son on the other side. The slide closed there and the 
one before me opened. Within where the priest sat 
I could see his white surplice and purple stole. His 
head was bent as he pressed his ear against the grat- 
ing. 

Trembling I began. It was my first confession. 
At once the priest saw I was nervous. 

“Do not be frightened. Have you been thor- 

oughly instructed in the Catholic religion?” 
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When I told him I had been in charge of the 
Vincentian Fathers he nodded. “You are well pre- 
pared. They area splendid body of men.” 

And so I went on. Shame must have mantled 
my cheek, but I continued telling my sins, neither 
excusing myself nor involving any one else. When I 
stopped there were such words as I had never heard 
before. It was God’s mercy that had led me to the 
church, led me to confess my sins, and now I was to 
be forgiven al]. With a heart washed clean I might 
approach the altar to-morrow and receive our own 
dear Lord Himself. Then followed counsel, a pen- 
ance to say, and absolution. As the priest made over 
me the sign of the cross and said, “Ego te absolvo ab 
omnibus peccatis turs,” “I absolve thee from all thy 
sins,” I thought my heart would burst. 

I wish it were possible for me to write of the feeling 
of elation and joy and gratitude with which I emerged 
from that confessional. The load of a life’s sins was 
removed from my heart. I seemed lifted above the 
earth in an ecstasy of thanksgiving to God. I knew 
God had forgiven me all that was past. With what 
fervor would I serve Him all the days of my life. 
And so I knelt long afterward making my thanksgiving 
before returning home to sleep until the early hour 
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when I should rise and go to the first Mass to make my 
First Communion. 

At six I was in my place. The Mass proceeded 
forward rapidly, each moment bringing nearer my 
approach to the altar. At last the bell warned the 
congregation that it was time for Communion. I 
went forward in the midst of the great crowd that 
pressed toward the rail. The priest turned and 
made the sign of the cross over the kneeling people 
and then began the administration of the Sacrament. 
I could scarcely breathe for excitement. I was about 
to receive my Lord. Christ, my God, was to enter 
my sinful body, sinful but forgiven by His mercy. 
Then I found a vacant place at the rail and knelt. 
Soon the priest reached me. I opened my mouth. 
I heard the words, ‘Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam,” “The body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto ever- 
lasting life.’ The Host was placed on my tongue. 
With Christ resting there I returned to my seat and 
lost myself in adoration of the miracle. 

Could I have kept such a faith, could any one 


keep such a faith? Many do. Many have. But I 
could not. And thereby hangs another story. 
(The end.) 


Daffodils 


F. C. Hoggarth 


wea ITH the advent of daffodils one feels that 
spring has stepped out of doors, has grown 
in confidence and won assured foothold. 

faeG@S3} (One hardly feels that spring has really 
come until the golden flowers are in bloom along the 
borders and beneath the trees of the garden. 

Daffodils are more assured and confident har- 
bingers of spring than snowdrops. There is something 
rather tentative about snowdrops. They look as 
though not quite sure of their triumph, and were 
anxious not to say too much about it. In them spring 
does little more than show her face round the door. 
There are those whose eyes fill with happy tears on 
once again seeing these yellow blooms. Their heart 
leaps up to behold them. They are the very epitome 
of hope. Once they have seen the daffodils they can 
face any wintry possibilities with new confidence. 
They are authentic flowers of resurrection—most 
appropriate of all Easter decorations. 

“See that there be store of lilies 
Called by shepherds Daffodillies.”’ 

There is a fascinating legend about the origin of 
the daffodil in Britain. The flower, says the legend, 
is a native of Spain and Spaniards brought a consign- 
ment of the bulbs to Wales two thousand years ago. 
Swept out of their course by the current of the Gulf 
Stream, the Spaniards made the coast of Pembroke- 
shire and were puzzled to see the inhabitants digging 
what is now known as anthracite and making fires 
with it. It was in barter for a consignment of these 
“black stones” that the Spaniards later brought over 
their daffodil bulbs, thinking their yellow flowers 
would appeal to the sun worshiping Welsh people, as 
they reflected in form and color the glory of the sun. 
The Welsh people cultivated the strange flower and 
it eventually became their national emblem. 


The flower has been greatly loved by the poets. 
It is in almost every poet’s garden. Wordsworth’s 
poem on the daffodils he saw ‘‘dancing” on the margin 
of Ullswater is well known. He owed the poem in 
no small measure to his sister Dorothy. She cele- 
brated the scene in a bit of beautiful prose. “They 
grew among the mossy stones, some rested their heads 
on these stones as on a pillow, the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed 
with the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.” 

Whether Shakespeare had in mind the yellow 
flower we know as daffodil when he wrote seems uncer- 
tain, for the word daffodil has been rather loosely 
used. That, however, matters little. He evidently 
loved the flower and the name, and all he says of it 
suits well the daffodil we know. 

“Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.”’ 
Exquisite lines indeed, as are these others: 
“When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale — 
Why, then comes in the sweet 0’ the year.” 

Herrick often put the daffodil into his lines. 

Nine-year-old, having received an_ illustrated 
copy of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury at Christmas and 
having found Herrick’s poem, 

“Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon,” 
has{been reciting the poem to some flowers in a bulb 
bowl. But Herrick’s verse is hardly true to Nature. 
The daffodil does not haste away before noon. Her- 
rick was possibly referring to another flower. 
fi, They linger with us, and seem loath to yield their 

place. The year has no sunnier gift. 
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President Hoover and the Editors of the Religious Press on the White House Lawn 


Left to right: J. G. Snowden, Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. B. Witherspoon (guest); Lawrence L. Barber, the Congregationalist, Boston, Mass.; Nolan B. Harmon, Ape 
Baltimore Southern Methodist, Baltimore, Md.; Nathan R. Melhorn, the Lutheran, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert A. Ashworth, the Baptist, Chicago, Ml |S.d. Porter (guest); A. W. Plyler, North 
Carolina Christian Advocate, Greensboro, N. C.; Howard Carson Blake (guest); H. H. Price, Methodist Protestant-Recorder, Baltimore, Md.; George W. Griffin, Religious Herald, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Baroness von Loewenfeldt (guest); David M. Sweets, Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. J. C. Carlile (guest); James E. Clarke, Presbyterian Advance, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Miss Bess R. White, World Call, Indianapolis, Ind.; Curtis Lee Laws, Watchman-Examiner, New York City; J. C. Carlile, Baptist Times, London, England; W. L. Darby, Federal Council 
of Churches, Washington; the President of the United States; W. E. Gilroy, the Congregationalist, Boston, Mass.; Paul S. Leinbach, Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. Logan, 
Lutheran Monthly, Turtle Creek, Pa.; Samuel McCrea Cavert, Federal Council Bulletin, New York City; Mrs. Olive R. Haviland, the Friend, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. D. Nichol, Review and 
‘Herald, Washington, D. C.; W.E. Snyder, Religious Telescope, Dayton, O.; Mrs. Sue C. Yerkes, Friend’s Intelligencer, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. M. Grubb, the Mennonite, Berne, Ind.; L. O. Hart- 
man, Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass.; ==". Otto Press, Yer Friedensbote, St. Louis, Mo.; L. E. Froom, the Ministry, Takoma Park, D. C.; John van Schaick, Jr., Christian Leader, 
Boston, Mass.; C. R. Athearn, Christian Standard, Washington, D. C.; W. S. Campbell, Presbyterian of the South, Richmond, Va.; Allan E. Shubert, Religious Press Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; G. W. Waidner, Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In addition to the editors and managers shown above the following were present at the sessions in Washington, April 28-29, 1931: Carl J. Bengston, Lutheran Companion, Rock Island, 
Ill.; E. H. Rawlings, Missionary Voice, Nashville, Tenn.; Harold Marshall, Christian Leader, Boston, Mass.; J. Boyd Hunter, Christian Intelligencer, New York City; Sigismund Laky, 
Hungarian Reformed Sentinel, Youngstown, O.; John T. Faris, Presbyterian Sunday School Publications, Philadelphia, Pa.; Herbert C. Van Horn, Sabbath Recorder, Plainfield, N. J.; 
J. C. Downs, United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. A. Coffin, Present Truth, Washington, D. C. 
Prominent editors unavoidably absent were Shipler of the Churchman, New York; Dan Brummitt of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill.; Morrison of the Christian 
Century, also published in Chicago; Joy of the Christian Advocate, New York; Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Christian Register, Boston; Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of the Congregational- 
ist, and many others. The Christian Leader of last week carried an account of the sessions, 
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Silas Calls Again 


A Sequel to “The Spirit of the Manse” 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


(a ) HE weeks slipped by and I had nearly for- 


visitor, Silas Rafter. In fact I had almost 
concluded that the whole incident was but 
a dream. I should have been quite sure that it was 
such had it not been that a little inquiry proved that 
at least some of his narrations were actual facts. I 
was forced to admit that Silas himself was no illu- 
sion when, on returning rather late from a meeting of 
the Men’s Club at the church, I found the little fellow 
perched as before on the corner of the wood-box and 
apparently in a rather ungenial frame of mind. 

“T perceive, Mr. Newman, that the ‘protracted 
meeting’ of the old days is not altogether a thing of 
the past. I have been waiting here for you an hour 
or more.” 

“My dear Mr. Rafter,” I replied, “I am most 
sorry to have caused you annoyance. I have been 
looking forward to the possibility of another visit 
from you, and I most solemnly assert that nothing I 
ean think of would have deprived me of the privilege 
of again conversing with you, if only to prove that you 
are not a figment of my imagination.” 

“Figment, sir, figment! I do not like that word. 
Figment, sir, suggests fiction, fiction implies falsehood 
and what is falsehood but a lie? I trust, Mr. New- 
man, that you do not regard me as a liar.” 

My visitor was certainly in a contentious frame 
of mind, and it was some minutes before I could soothe 
his ruffled temper sufficiently to direct the conversa- 
tion into a more agreeable channel. Of course my 
interest was primarily in the ancient church and the 
flock of which I had so recently become the shepherd, 
and I did not want to lose this opportunity to learn 
something of its past history. ‘ 

“T have been studying the list. of the former 
ministers of this church,” I said. ‘It is a remarkably 
fine group of men and from the length of their several 
pastorates I take it that there can have been little 
friction between the pulpit and the pews during the 
three hundred years of the society’s existence.” 

“You must not take too much for granted, my 
friend. There are many happenings in every parish 
that are not blazoned forth in memorial tablets. 
For instance, you would hardly believe that one of 
the ministers whose name is recorded on the brass 
tablet in the church vestibule once refused to christen 
the offspring of one of his deacons because the deacon 
had killed one of the minister’s hens that was caught 
rooting in the deacon’s garden. This, with other 
infelicities, resulted in the calling of the first Ec- 
clesiastical Council ever held in this country and the 
withdrawal of the minister after a pastorate of forty- 
four years. This happened a long time ago, two 
years before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
but in more recent times, in 1848, about a dozen 
years before the Civil War, a serious difference of 
opinion arose in the parish over the temperance 
agitation and the question of the abolition of slavery. 
Upon both these matters the revered minister of your 


church was exceedingly outspoken. A considerable 
number of the influential members seceded from the 
old First Parish and, uniting with other prominent 
citizens of Dorchester, fifty families in al], organized 
the Third Unitarian Society of Dorchester. 

“Now it so happened that some time before the 
year 1845, a number of attendants at the Second 
Church on Washington Street (which, by the way, 
was the eldest daughter of your First Church), since 
they lived in Neponset and at a distance from their 
accustomed church home, used to meet in each others’ 
houses for week-day worship. Under the leadership 
of the Rev. Stephen Bailey a ‘church in the house’ 
was organized, and a little later through Mr. Bailey’s 
unselfish endeavors as well as contributions a meet- 
ing-house was built on the corner of Neponset Avenue 
and Mill Street, and an ‘Orthodox’ church was here 
planted. After two years, however, misfortune over- 
took the new society and it ceased to be. 

“The group of Unitarians I have spoken of pur- 
chased the property, and the third liberal church to 
be established in Dorchester came into being. Al- 
though bearing a different name it is in existence 
to-day. Eighty years ago theological differences 
and church rivalry were much more bitter than to- 
day, and it has been said that when Mr. Bailey dis- 
covered that the meeting-house he had labored so 
hard to build had been purchased by Unitarians he 
was exceeding wroth, and said he hoped the Devil 
would run away with the doors. I have been told 
that there was always some trouble with the lock on 
the front door, although I do not attribute the dif- 
ficulty to the machinations of His Satanic Majesty.” 

“That is very interesting,” said I, when this 
rather long dissertation finally came toa close. ‘‘What 
was the name of this new society?” 

“Tt was called ‘The Third Unitarian Society of 
Dorchester,’ and, by the way, you must not confuse 
it with the ‘Third Religious Society,’ which was or- 
ganized some thirty-five years ealier by seceders from 
the Second Church, and which is also Unitarian.”’ 

“Tt seems evident that there was a considerable 
revolt in this community against the Calvinistic doc- 
trines. Can you by any chance recall the name of 
the first minister of this off-shoot from my church?” 

“T certainly can, and am much pleased to do so, 
for he was a remarkable young man and later became 
famous for his writings upon the religions of the 
East. He was none other than Samuel Johnson. 
This was his first parish and he remained but a single 
year. He was a friend and admirer of Theodore 
Parker, and it is rather ludicrous to note that that 
group that objected to the comparatively mild cen- 
sure contained in Nathaniel Hall’s sermons should 
have chosen so outspoken a Jeader as Samuel Johnson.” 

“You do not mean to tell me that this was the 
Samuel Johnson who wrote that appealing hymn of 
which I am so fond, ‘Father, in Thy mysterious 
presence kneeling’?” 

“Tt certainly was, and he wrote many others 
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equally devout. Seven of them are to be found in the 
hymn book you use every Sunday in your church 
service. The other great hymn writer of that period, 
you remember, was Samuel Longfellow. These two 
young men, Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow, 
were classmates in the Divinity School and together 
compiled the ‘Book of Hymns.’ Many of the hymns 
they wrote themselves. I think it was Theodore 
Parker who referred to this volume as the ‘Sam’ 
book. I remember that William R. Lord, a successor 
_of Samuel Johnson in this pulpit, wrote these words: 
‘Samuel Johnson was not a rough truth-teller like 
Amos from his flocks, or like John the Baptist from 
the desert. He was a man of unusual attainments in 
scholarship and of extraordinary and refined poetic 
powers. His works of scholarship are found in every 
library in America and Europe, and yet we would 
remember him for that which was most characteristic 


of him in this Dorchester pulpit—his fidelity, at what-. 
ever cost, to the message that God gave him to de- 
liver.’ I sometimes wonder, Mr. Newman, if men wil? 
ever learn not to lightly reject and persecute the 
truth-teller, but to honor him and encourage him to 
speak what he sincerely believes, even though they 
do not agree with him.” 

As he spoke these words the clock in the steeple 
of the old church struck twelve, midnight. I was; 
about to suggest to my entertaining visitor that the 
hour was getting late, but he had already departed. 
The dying embers on the hearth threw their flickering 
shadows on the walls and the house assumed that 
weird stillness that precedes the advent of a new day. 
Quietly I put up the spark-guard, turned out the light. 
and climbed the old stairway to resume in the land 
of dreams my encounter with my mystic messenger 
from the past. 


Pause Here, Discerning One 


moment with us and read a letter not in- 
tended for publication. Only by writing 
for permission, saying that publication 
sauld render a service, and by promising to with- 
hold the name of the writer and even the name of the 
state in which she lives, are we able to let our readers 
share it with us. 

It is the outpouring of a burdened heart—but a 
lion heart. We have now and then in our pilgrimage 
come upon such lion hearts. We never have been 
able to tell them adequately what we think of them. 
Nobody can. To attempt it would be to try to ex- 
press the inexpressible. They make for us the King- 
dom of Heaven. They give us foundation for faith 
in God. They fill us with both shame and confidence 
concerning our own lives. 

To some this may seem simply a letter from a 
woman who is hard up telling why she can not raise 
two dollars and a half to pay for a Leader subscrip- 
tion, and confiding to us some details of a family 
struggle. To us it is a picture of what goes on in 
more than one American home. It impresses upon 
us what financial depression and hard times mean, 
not to the laboring class only or to the upper class, 
but to the great middle class which is the body and 
soul of the country. 

It gives us a deeper conviction than we have ever 
had before that there is no work in this world so 
glorious and satisfying as the work of banding such 
souls together in a household of faith, cheering, help- 
ing, encouraging them—the work of the Christian 
ministry. 

And we are glad that this woman is in our own 
household of faith. She has been of great service to 
us. In some little way perhaps we can make her 
feel that she has allies and friends back of her. 

The ways of God are often past finding out. 

We can not justify them to the cynics and scoffers. 
But there does seem to be a strange law through which 
boys who have to hitch-hike and borrow clothes and 
fight their way up come to sit in the seats of the 
mighty, and boys carried along by others frequently 
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_forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 


amount to nothing. If we were God we should ar-. 
range things differently, and maybe wreck everybody 
concerned. It’s better not to try to be God, but to 
take God as He is and try to be His ambassadors. 


The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My Leader did not come Friday nor yet on Saturday. I 
presume that this is a gentle hint on the part of the manager’ that 
Away back there when 
the popish articles were appearing I had a letter insinuating that 
$2.50 was really quite an item to the Universalist Publishing 
House, but no doubt not very much to me. I was amazed at 
the Universalist Publishing House, but not for publishing popish: 
literature. I’m funny that way—just taking it for granted that 
a Liberal Christian journal would be both liberal and Christian. 
Nor is my amazement due to the fact that they failed to publish 
my pet ideas on rearing kids, my amazement is all due to the: 
fact that any one should consider two-fifty a light matter to any 
one not listed in Dun and Bradstreet. 

This depression means to us that Grandma’s rooms are 
not rented and Grandpa can’t collect on the fiddles he has re- 
paired. It means that the man who rented the little house 
from us hasn’t any work, can’t get any work, and has a wife and 
three kids, all hungry. So why speak of paying the rent that we 
had planned to use to pay on mortgages and interest? 

It means that the “queen of the May” is going out from our 
home looking like a sweet-faced little rag-picker. 

It means that the son who is washing dishes for his food 
while he attends the-state university hitch-hiked home, bor-— 
rowed a suit of clothes, covered up the place where his manly 
toe was sticking out to the weather, with a bit of electrician’s 
tape, and took a girl to the dance while his ma washed his pants 
and sweater and sewed on some more patches in time for him 
to hitch-hike back to his dishwashing and studies. 

It means that the son-in-law who so proudly and independ- 
ently led our daughter away less than two years ago led her back 
again, bewildered with the blows life had given. No job for: 
either one. But daughter is taking advantage of her own hard 
luck to take a post graduate course (free on both sides) in social 
service work. Never was a better time to learn how to clean up 
sick, lousy children and put hope (?) into hundreds of despair- 
ing hearts than in this city just now—if one only had some hope 
to spare. 

The depression means that our dad’s boss said to him: 
“Er—say—look here, Bill, old fellow—I—you see it’s like this.. 
I’ve been taking on some weight—I—I’d like to send you into, 
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the main office to-morrow on an errand and it’s full of young 
women you know and—well—if you don’t mind—I got a pair of 
pants, little small around the waist for me’”— “Thanks,” says 
dad. ‘‘Way things are, you see—time cut in two in the middle 
—and—well, I been hoping a miracle would happen some way 
or other so I could get enough together to keep my place from 
being sold for taxes and get the old lady’s church paper.” 

Now miracles do happen. For example, the boy got a state 
scholarship that will pay state school expenses next year, and 
he got promise of work in the library that will pay his board. 
He’s hoping for another in the way of a job as life-guard at the 
bathing beach this summer. And another miracle happened 
a week ago, when the son-in-law got a job through the pull of a 
relative—a job pushing a wheelbarrow ten hours a day seven 
days in the week (unless it rains) for 35 cents an hour. And 
he jumped at it, I’ll tell you! The lad who sported the only 
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dress suit we’d ever seen off the screen put on blue overalls and 
earned enough for the payment on his furniture that’s in storage, 
and paid ten dollars on the groceries. 

Well, if you have listened to this much of my Ancient Mariner 
stunt—what I’m suggesting is if you believe in miracles you 
may possibly wish to continue the Leader to me a few weeks 
longer in the hope of another. If not—well, it’s just too bad 
for all concerned (but no hard feelings), you losing one of your 
most devoted readers, me losing water on a desert road. 

Faithfully yours, 


P. S.—A lady has promised me her Christian Century— 
which she assures me is the best religious paper published. 
May beso! It’s like assuring a child that a stepmother is really 
very much better than the one passed on. There isn’t much 
comfort in such truth. 


Hours of Insight 


L. O. Hartman 


UCH of life is summed up in the one word 
“drudgery.”” . What an endless routine of 
sameness we face with every new day! 
Human existence is pretty drab for most 

And if the problem be further complicated by 


of us. 
poor health or unfortunate financial circumstances, 


the outlook is all the more somber. Day in and day 
out, the same old faces, the same old tasks, the same 
old irritations—how does human nature stand the 
ceaseless monotony of dull toil? 

And yet in the humblest life there are blessed hours 
of insight, times when, looking up from the dark val- 
ley, we catch never-to-be-forgotten glimpses of the 
eternal hills and the skies of blue. Perhaps it is some 
surprising evidence of human friendship, some new 
perception of truth, some symphony concert that sets 
the heart singing for weeks, some strange turn in our 
affairs, which seemingly can only be interpreted as 
the kindness of an overruling Providence, that brings 
a new meaning into the routine of the days. Hours 
of insight! How are they to be explained? Are they 
the responses of a soul hungry for satisfactions beyond 
this finite world to the unseen spiritual environment 
that is constantly pressing in upon us? In the midst 
of ordinary tasks, suddenly something clicks and we 
have a strange sense of largeness and freedom from 
limitations. For an instant we are at one with the 
All Soul. 

How do these insights come? Most often from 
patient drudgery. They arise out of duties faith- 
fully performed. There are, of course, some geniuses 
in the world who apparently are able to write a great 
poem in an hour, compose a symphony while seated 
at the piano, make a great address without prepa- 
ration. In most instances, though, these startling 
performances are simply the sudden crystallizations 
of the results of long, weary years of study and prac- 
tise. But sometimes these mountain-top hours emerge 
when we have backed away from life for a season and 
have had opportunity to see things in a larger per- 
spective. An illness of several weeks, a vacation 
season, some radical change in customary employ- 
ment, a few months of travel, often bring memor- 
able experiences to the soul and new visions to the 
mind. 


Drudgery can be endured—yes, even enjoyed—if 
it is possible to interpret it in terms of discipline. If 
drudgery is really a precondition to insight, then hard 
work, patient toil, becomes a glorious adventure. 
And human experience seems to bear out the view that 
we must earn our insight much as we do our daily 
bread. The philosopher, and likewise the scientist, 
must spend long, long hours of study and endure dis- 
appointment after disappointment, if, following many 
patient years of research, he is one day to catch a new 
glimpse of the significance of life, or make some far- 
reaching discovery. The artist must immerse himself 
in beauty, dwell for years in the world of the unseen, 
before he writes an immortal song or paints a picture 
that is to haunt us with its spiritual intimations. 

But for ordinary mortals what is the lesson? 
How are we to profit from our small and perhaps rather 
infrequent hours of insight? Blessed be memory! 
It is possible in the midst of drudgery to live upon 
the mountain-top experiences of the past. How fre- 
quently some great love of years gone by furnishes a 
perennial inspiration for lofty living through endless 
gray days of toilsome routine! Did you not upon 
one memorable occasion catch a glimpse of some 
surpassing beauty in nature or in the character of a 
friend? It is something to live by. What of that 
hour when suddenly with strange vividness you saw 
some truth of the eternal God illustrated in life? 
And look into the depths of your soul. There was at 
least once when in an hour of dire need or glad obedi- 
ence you had an immediate sense of the nearness of 
the Heavenly Father. Why not build upon these 
insights of the past, learn patience and courage from 
them, and endure as seeing the invisible? 

Life, too, is full of surprises. Just around the 
corner there are other insights. We are in the midst 
of a great adventure, moving through time to the 
abundant life, to a realization of God, to the experi- 
ence of immortality. Seize these high hours of in- 
tellectual penetration, of the emotion of beauty, of 


Christian experience, and store them away in memory. — 


Face each new day with anticipation, with eyes 
fixed upon the hills, from which is sure to come, 
soon or late, some new vision of another world.— 
Zion’s Herald. 
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A Denominational Day in Boston 


The following members and guests assembled at the Church 
ofthe Redemption on Monday, May 11, for the last meeting of the 
season of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting: The Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing, Dr. Arthur W. Grose, the Rev. Clarence Eaton, Richard 
Bird, Dr. George E. Huntley, the Rev. Max Kapp, Dr. Harold 
Marshall, the Rev. Leslie Nichols, the Rev. John D. Brush, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Miss Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, the Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, Miss Linda Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Coons, Mrs. Sampson, Dr. John S. Lowe, the Rev. 
Carl Seaward and Mrs. Seaward, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Alvar W. Polk, Mrs. Geo. E. Huntley, Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. Roger F. Etz, the Rev. Frank W. 
Merrick, the Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, the Rev. Otto Raspe, the 
Rey. Eric Ayer (secretary), and the Rey. Seth R. Brooks (presi- 
dent). 

Mr. Ayer reported twenty-five regular meetings held dur- 
ing the year at the Church of the Redemption. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose, president of the Doolittle Home, 
announced that Donation Day at the Home this year will be 
Tuesday, June 2. 

The Rev. Gustav Leining announced the Greater Boston Uni- 
versalist Church Picnic at Centennial Grove, Essex, Saturday, 
June 138. All churches and Sunday schools are invited. 

Mr. Brooks publicly thanked Dr. Huntley for his work as 
chairman of the Program Committee during the year. 

The Rev. John D. Brush announced that the Little Theater 
Group would present “White Hyacinths’ at the Church of the 
Redemption May 20, for the benefit of the Bethany Union. 

The Rev. Gustav Leining, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, announced the officers for the coming year as follows: 
President, Dr. U. S. Milburn; vice-president, Rev. . R. Walker; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Otto Raspe; Program Committee, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, Rev. Seth R Brooks., Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr: 

Dr. Harold Marshall said: “I do not speak for the Leader, 
It speaks for itself. I want to speak about it. The situation 
concerning the Christian Leader is better than that confronting 
the other religious weeklies, but the Christian Leader has its 
problem. It is your problem. It costs $24,000 a year to pub- 
lish the first, copy of the Leader, and $1.31 to publish the others. 
Six years ago I asked the directors to cut my salary intwo. The 
editor serves for about half as much as some of the other editors. 
Our production costs are lower than those of other papers, but 
still we have a deficit of $5,000 to $7,000 a year. We never 
could have carried on if the endowment had not been doubled. 
What can we do? Wecan cut the paper down in size, but doing 
so would make it of no use whatever to the four hundred colleges 
and libraries to which it goes.”’ 

Miss Harriet Yates spoke on the plans of the General Sun- 
day School Association. She said: ‘‘My work is primarily field 
work. In September probably I shall go to Illinois. We co- 
operate for a series of one day institutes with state organizations, 
but leave them free to take the lead. Our task is to co-operate. 
I have been in Indiana. They have asked me to come back in 
October and attend a convention and do some follow up 
work.” 

Miss Yates described the practical problems which confront 
one room schools in places where there is no minister and no 
trained instructor. ‘In such places we try to make the super- 
intendent realize what kinds of things may be done even under 
such conditions. We try to give every community that we visit 
something more than cheap devices for increasing attendance. 
We try to put into the teachers and officers ideals and methods 
that will have an influence for good in the lives of the boys and 
girls growing up. More than money we need the intelligent 
co operation of the clergy. It is one thing to teach facts. It is 
another thing to interpret them.” 

The Rev. Max Kapp spoke for the National Y. P. C. U. 


He said in part: ‘““We have 112 Senior Unions, sixteen Junior 
Unions and fourteen Unions unaffiliated. We have a membership 
of 2,524. In the past year we organized nine Senior Unions and 
one Junior Union. Financially we are in much better shape 
than before because we have changed Onward into a four-page 
bulletin. The Unitarians recently put on a drive for the Y. P. 
R. U., and got $50,000 endowment. I have been feeling that we 
are not doing enough to liberalize our young people. Liberals 
are made; not born. Too much of the stuff that we have taught 
in our Y. P.C. U. has been nambypamby. We want to make our 
work count more in the intellectual life of our young people. 
Adolescent problems may be important, but our great task as 
J see it is the task of intellectual emancipation.’’:- 

The Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A.,spoke 
for her organization. She described the task before them as 
follows: “‘Next year we hope to find a new mother for Japan to 
take the place of Miss M. Agnes Hathaway. We are looking 
toward Greensboro, N. C. We have a wonderful opportunity 
there. It is on the main line of the Southern railroad, is an edu- 
cational center, with 50,000 population, and we have there a 
group of faithful Universalists. We want to do even the im- 
possible for Greensboro. It is not for the little group of Uni- 
versalists or even for Harry Canfield, the best beloved minister 
in Greensboro, but to make there a center of liberal thought for 
that entire section. Our third objective next year is a member- 
ship campaign.” 

Richard Bird spoke for the Council of Religious Education, 
which is made up of representatives from the General Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, the General Young People’s Christian Union and the Gen- 
eral Convention. Its purpose is to prevent duplication and over- 
lapping, save money and promote co-operation in the work of 
religious education. “I have been employed by the Council 
since January 1,’ said Mr. Bird. ‘In that time I have been 
mainly in New York State. My salary is paid by the Council 
of Religious Education, the New York State Convention paid 
traveling expenses and local churches paid for entertainment. 
The Rey. Gustav Ulrich, president of the New York State Sun- 
day School Association, made the itinerary for New York State. 
I think I can fairly say that some constructive work was done 
in each place. It is better if churches calling a field worker 
make some plan before he arrives, and decide what they would 
like to have him do. A follow up visit by the field worker is 
important. The greatest need for field work is in the smaller 
churches.” 

Dr. Tomlinson emphasized the importance of getting back 
of the new church project at Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. Etz said: ‘North Carolina is our great opportunity 
for home missionary work. Miss Kirk is absolutely right in all 
that she has said about Greensboro. Dr. Canfield is one of the 
most popular preachers in Greensboro. So is Mrs. Canfield. 
Dr. Tomlinson is right in saying that launching a project like 
Greensboro would arouse enthusiasm at Buffalo. But we must 
find some method of lining up the churches which will not§be 
represented at Buffalo.” 

Miss Kirk said she would make a present to the denomina- 
tion of the following couplet: 

“Tt is a good thing to remember and a better thing to do 
To work for the construction gang and not for the wrecking 
crew.” 

Mrs. Lowe, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Coons, Mrs. Tull and Mrs. 
Spinney served a delicious luncheon, to which thirty-four of the 
ministers and their friends sat down. 

* * * 

Liza: “Day says dat dat young Exodus Johnsing done got 
a terrible position wiv de army.” 

Mandy: “Is datso? What sort of er position is it?” 

Liza: ‘“Why, dey say he’s done attached to a flying corpse.” 
—Boston Young Men’s News. 
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WE ARE ABLE* 
Seth R. Brooks 


The mother of the sons of Zebedee, that is to say, James and 
John, comes to Jesus and asks if in his new kingdom her sons 
may sit, one upon his right hand and the other upon his left. 
She has heard him talk of the Kingdom of Heaven and, because 
she is a true and loving mother, she is eager that in this new 
kingdom her sons may have places of great prominence. 

Jesus listens to her request and then asks, “‘Are they able to 
drink the cup I shall drink?”” Before she is able to make answer, 
James and John exclaim, ‘‘We are able.”” They really did not 
know what they were answering to, but we certainly admire 
their spirit. We are always inspired by those who believe in 
themselves and can say ‘We are able.’”’ If I have any hope and 
prayer for Christianity, it is that every Christian church and 
every Christian catch this spirit expressed in three words ut- 
tered by these two men. 

Next to hunger and sex, man’s great appetite is for suecess— 
we all wish to succeed and be victorious in life. Success is not 
the result of chance, or luck, or fate. Success is the result of 
ability. We meet to-night in a church which has had a great his- 
tory—a succession of outstanding ministers and a host of loyal 
and devoted men and women. 

We come to ordain a young man into the Christian ministry 
and to rededicate ourselves to the success of this particular 
church. The church that succeeds to-day is the church that 
has the ability to serve the needs of men and women in the pres- 
ent age. Therefore, on this occasion we ask ourselves, ‘“What 
must this church be able to do for men and women?” 

First, it must make men and women feel the presence of 
God; this is the beginning point or major function of a chureh— 
to make people feel there is a powerful goodness beyond their 
own lives. In the Old Testament, we read the story of Moses 
before the burning bush. He puts his shoes from off his feet, 
for the place whereon he stands is holy ground. The place 
wherein we meet to-night—this house in which we worship— 
must, to all, be holy ground. 

We read of the dream of Jacob. When he awakes he says, 
“Surely God is in this place.’ He calls the place Beth El, 
which means “‘House of God.’’ We must be able to say “Surely 
God is in this place.”’ 

Perhaps some of you have heard of the group of college 
girls who entered the new magnificent Chicago University chapel 
in a hilarious mood. But beneath that roof they felt something 
and as they came out one exclaimed to the others, “Funny what 
a place like this does to you.”” Funny? Question—wouldn’t it 
be funny if a house of worship did not do something to us? 

After a man has experienced God, life is never the same, 
for with experience comes a new joy and a new satisfaction in 
living. Jesus tells us, ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves treasure.” 
That is a radical statement in this day of stocks and bonds and 
savings banks, but it is a divine truth. Knowing and feeling 
God is a possession moth and rust can not destroy and thieves 
can not steal away. H. G. Wells, in “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” says: ‘Religion is the first and last thing. Until a 
man has found God and has been found by God, he begins at no 
beginning and works to no end.” 

The world to-day seeks a church that can make men feel the 
presence of God, and in reply to this hunger in the human soul, 
this church must answer, ‘‘We are able.”’ 

Second, the church must present Jesus of Nazareth as 
authority. Jesus is a moral, ethical and spiritual authority. 
He does not say “obey me’ but ‘follow me.” He calls for 
men who will pioneer with him. As an authority, he used two 
methods, “But I say unto you” and ‘‘What think ye?” We 
must present the teachings, the warnings, the admonitions, of 
Jesus to men. As a church we must quicken men to study his 
teachings and to follow them. What think ye? And then, 


*Sermon at the ordination of Trueman J. Menadue, Little 
Falls, N. Y., April 27, 1931. 


through the influence we have exerted, inspire men to react in 
the way that he would choose. 

Third, the church to-day must be able to serve humanity. 
Jesus says, ‘I am among you as one who serves.” We are 
living in a day of service—service clubs and service stations— 
businesses which advertise ‘‘prompt service’ and ‘“‘Our motto 
is to serve.’”’ Business, as hard and ruthless as it sometimes is, 
has caught the spirit and wisdom of service. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church chose as its centenary 
slogan, ““To Serve the Present Age.’”’ That would be an ad- 
mirable slogan for any church. I have stood within the enclosure 
of the great Harkness Quadrangle at Yale University. The 
walls bear inscriptions and sayings of famous alumni. My eye was 
caught by this inscription, by Nathan Hale, 1778, “I want to be 
useful.” 

The church must catch that spirit and must be able to be 
useful. A church can enlarge its budget, increase its income, 
congregations and membership, but this type of growth is all 
mockery unless a church in proportion increases the amount of 
service it renders and the amount of good it does. 

To the altar of the church come children looking tor life; 
youth at the awakening, seeking wisdom; young men and women 
to be joined in marriage; the business man and the housewife, 
seeking uplift from the toil of the day, families bringing their 
dead for the last word of comfort from the church. ‘To the altar 
of the church come black and white, men of high and low degree, 


‘rich and poor, and the staggering challenge that ever faces the 


church is “‘Can we serve all who come?” 

The world to-day is crying for leadership—men are looking 
to the church with the hope that it will lead the way to a brighter 
and a better day in which all men will have health, happiness, 
wisdom and peace. The church that shall lead in this day and 
in the to-morrow is the church that possesses Christian ability 
and can proclaim to the world, ‘‘We are able.” 

* * * 


EDGAR W. PREBLE—AN APPRECIATION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


The news of Edgar W. Preble’s death brings genuine sorrow 
to one who has known him, as I have, for many years and who, 
in recent years, has kept in touch with him by annual per: onal 
calls. 

I first met and heard Mr. Preble about thirty-six years ago, 
when the late, and lamented, Charles Arthur Knickerbocker 
was minister at Upham’s Corner, Boston, and had him for an 
evening to entertain the men’s club. And he certainly did en- 
tertain us. He read certain of his own poems, and I recall in 
particular one which emphasized the folly and injustice of judg- 
ing from appearances. Its refrain was, until the last stanza, 
“The eel is mighty slippery, and I’ll bet there’s eel in him.” 
But the “slippery’”’ stranger turned out to be a hero, and the 
hasty critic has to admit, “But, as I said to Jim, the eel is mighty 
slippery, but there ain’t no eel in him.”’ Here is just a hint at 
a calm and Christian spirit in the author. 

I saw Mr. Preble frequently in those good days when, as 
an interested layman about ready to quit business and travel the 
long ten-year path to my final degree, I was a constant attend- 
ant at the Boston Ministers’ Meetings, where he was almost 
equally constant. Sound sense, clean humor, sparkling wit, at 
times, and a fine human spirit—these helped to make the man 
we loved. 

Long years passed and, probably ten years ago, I found my- 
self passing through Charlton on one of my bicycle tours. That 
meant a reunion with Mr. Preble, and that meant “more.” 
For three or four years past my tours have taken me through 
Charlton and I have taken great satisfaction in calling on him. 
On the last two calls, in the summers of 1980-31, I found him still 
keen, up-to-date, mentally alert, but losing his sight from grad- 
ually increasing cataracts. This was a great cross to such an avid 
reader, but he could, and did, still write. I have no doubt but 
that thousands of readers of the Worzester Telegram came to re- 
gard him as a personal friend, kindly critic and genial: philos- 
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| opher. Living within a few rods of the Masonic Home, he found 
great satisfaction in his ministrations there. 

And now that he is gone I feel not only the loss of a personal 
friend, the blotting out of one more bright hour in the summer 
journey, but also the loss, personally and denominationally, of 
one of the real “Old Guard,” a man a quarter of a century my 
senior, seasoned in the ministry when I was just beginning to 
consider the calling; one of a large circle of ‘80 West Street Im- 
mortals”? whose companionship, influence, advice and example 
made me esteem the ministry above all other callings, and love 
for all time the denomination which they loved and served. 
Even though one be as far from death as I hope I am to-day, he 
begins to realize the truth which Lowell stated in his lines to the 
effect that, as one increases in age, “the milestones become 
gravestones.” But let there be no gloom in this. For grave- 
stones are but markers of the place where the earth has re- 
ceived back its own, while the spirit has ‘returned to Him who 
gave it.” 

* * * 
OHIO VALLEY CONVENTION OF THE UNITARIAN 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


John Clarence Petrie 


When I was requested by the Rev. John Malick of Cincin- 
nati to address the annual excursion of the Ohio Valley churches 
at Clifty Falls, Indiana, meeting May 2 and 3, I had no idea 
of the treat in store forme. What I found was one of the most 
beautiful state parks in the United States, situated on the high 
bluffs overlooking the Ohio River midway between Cincinnati 
and Louisville. There is a splendid hotel erected by the state 
and maintained at minimum cost. There gathered a fine body 
of enthusiastic and intelligent Liberals for recreation and con- 
ference. In addition to the business meetings of the Laymen’s 
League there were two general meetings, the first on Saturday 
night, addressed by Rabbi Heller of Cincinnati. He took up the 
subject of humanism in its negative aspects, and to me it seemed 
he pleaded with unanswerable logic for the necessity of faith 
in a personal God, for the church sticking to its business of 
teaching religion and worshiping God, even though the modern 
mind found this somewhat uncongenial, and for a strong pro- 
gram of adult education. Very searching questions were asked 
afterward by many of the lay people present, showing how 
deeply the rabbi’s words had gone. 

Sunday morning we met for worship at a little past eight. 
It reminded me of my Catholic days to be holding a service at 
so early an hour, and it rejoiced my heart to see it proved the 
Liberals will get up early to worship God as well as Orthodox 
believers. I wondered afterward if the experiment of holding 
early services in summer might not be an improvement on our 
present iniquitous custom of closing our doors for two or three 
months. 

As a result of this meeting and of the Southern Conference 
at Atlanta to which I went immediately afterward, I am more 
than ever convinced that such gatherings are the most important 
means we have for breaking down the isolation of the scattered 
Liberal churches outside New England. 

* * * 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
John Clarence Petrie 


One of the most enthusiastic meetings in years of the South- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held May 5, 6, 7 at the United 
Liberal Church (Unitarian-Universalist), Atlanta, Ga., of which 
the Rey. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., is minister. Contrary to 
usual custom, there was but one resolution aside from the ex- 
pression of gratitude to the Atlanta congregation for its gracious 
hospitality, a resolution dealing with the one topic that sprang 
up in every meeting—namely, the need for a field secretary 
living in the South to take care of the affairs of Southern Lib- 
erals. Particular stress was laid upon the complete unity in 
aim of Unitarians and Universalists in this part of the country, 


and the resolution requested not only the American Unitarian | 
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Association but also the Universalist General Convention to 
co-operate, if at all possible, to provide a joint secretary. 

In addition to the financial depression bad roads following 
the recent rains kept the attendance down. The New Orleans 
delegation were stuck in the Alabama mud and had to be hauled 
out. The Charleston delegation made a good start only to have 
to turn back when impassable roads were encountered. 

The main addresses were delivered by Mr. Hugh Evans 
of New Orleans, president of the young people’s group of that 
church, by Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Orlando, Fla., by the Rev. 
George Kent of New Orleans, by Dr. Hess of Atlanta, and by Mr. 
Petrie of Memphis. The smaller numbers in attendance gave 
the meetings much more conference atmosphere than is usual, 
and there was much active discussion after each address. 

The changing conditions in the South were-pointed out as 
making this section more amenable than at any time in the 
past to the Liberal Gospel. The great isolation of churches and 
ministers and the consequent loneliness tended to make the 
Southern minister look to the Northern churches for advance- 
ment, whereas long pastorates are particularly necessary in the 
South. It was felt that the time had come when the central 
bodies should recognize the need of the South for a secretary, 
a need expressed at every Southern Unitarian Conference 
for the past thirty years. It was felt that a man with long ex- 
perience in the South should be chosen, and that he should be 
free to tackle the local problems without regard to the usual 
procedure of field secretaries in other parts. For instance, the 
old time Universalist custom of meetings every night for a 
week might well be inaugurated again by such a secretary, giving 
the people a chance to talk over their problems as well as to hear 
sermons and participate in devotional services. 

So much hope and enthusiasm was generated by the meet- 
ings that it was felt in future everything possible should be done 
to insure participation by all Southern churches. The meeting 
place for 1932 was not definitely decided upon, but a tentative 
invitation was extended by Mr. Petrie for the city of Memphis, 
subject to ratification by the Memphis church and the member 
churches of the conference. 


* * = 


KING CHARLES III (CHARLIE CHAPLIN) 


Oh, whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo? 
Your mood may weel be snarly! 

In all your batch there ain’t a match 
For Hollywood’s Prince Charlie. 


Aye, bonnie Charlie tops the bill, 
The best of all Pretenders, 

While cavaliers of Fleet Street fill 
Whole columns with his splendors. 


Ye talk of kings who live in state, 
Of queens and their relations, 

But when did half their subjects wait 
To mob them at the stations? 


’Fore any Charles that ever was, 
Does he come first? I guess so; 

In fact, he’s bound to do becos 
The “‘Daily Deluge”’ says so. 


All other kings are poorish stuff 
And now quite out of season— 

And he who mentions “‘bunk”’ or “guff”’ 
Should be had up for treason. 


Oh, had I lands and park and hall, 
And fields of wheat and barley, 
I’d gie ’em all, I’d gie ’em all 
For just one glimpse of Charlie! 
Lucio, in Manchester Guardian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ‘‘Reactions” are the most interesting part of the Leader, 
though occasionally it is hard to see what the brethren are react- 
ing about. I am glad the editor is not thin-skinned. He is 
evidently trying to make the Leader an organ of really Liberal 
opinion, though some of his critics are not of that type. I am 
inclined to think that an occasional article strongly setting forth 
some fundamental tenet might be made a special feature say at 
least once a month, and then be put forth in tract form for gen- 
eral distribution. This might meet the criticism of our Ohio 
brother, for instance. The Leader as it is fulfils its mission as a 
valued contributor to ethical and religious sanity. The Whippen 
article was a capital illustration. It shows the speciousness of 
the Roman appeal and the type of mentality that prevails in 
that moth-eaten institution. I hope the editor will continue to 
give us an occasional saucer of the cream of thinking in other 
communions so that we may not get the mistaken notion that 
we are the only real progressives. 

H.L. Buzzell. 

Calais, Maine. 

* * 
A LETTER OF EXPLANATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the new Universalist Year Eook the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia, is numbered among those which failed to 
sendinareport. This was an error, the blame for which is mine. 
I thought that the report had been sent in with others, but found 
it in my desk. If you will kindly publish this letter of explana- 
tion, I shall greatly appreciate it. 

George A. Gay. 

Linesviile, Pa. 

* * 
MR. WHIPPEN EXPRESSES HIS LOVE FOR OUR 
PEOPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you will accept another statement from me ke/ore 
I cease to contribute to the Leader. J have not seen the reac- 
tions to my former article. Eut in rereading it I realize that in 
my desire to state as carefully and as analytically as possible the 
growth of my religious mind, I overlooked a point which is to me 
very precious. 

I want to say just that I realize that I owe the Universalist 
Church a great deal. Istilllove it. It nurtured me and reared 
me. It inspired me and directed me. That it can not satisfy 
me now will never blot out this deep regard for my early life in 
it. LIloveits people. J have often spilled over in the passion to 
serve and tosavethem. I still live for them and still am striving 
inmy way toservethem. I realize better than many that many 
of those who have thought well of me are shocked at my present 
action. I would have them understand that I understand, and 
do not blame them. 

I hope that gradually it will be realized that I am going the 
way of the pioneer. Life is not static. It demands high ad- 
venture, loyal and devoted self-sacrifice, audaciously constructive 
action. J earnestly believe I am sharing in this. 
regret that some of my friends will die believing in their hearts 
Iam wrong. Eutthatis lite. I do hope that time will convince 
many that my life has not been futile, but has in fact through the 
mystery of God brought them and others closer to Him. 

I would even say a word regarding those whom I have 
criticised in the past. For re all those old quarrels are now 
closed. Jam not unmind{ful that my life has ever reacted to lack 
of complete unselfishness with a fierceness which has been open 
and strong. But the old days are gone. When we write his- 
tory we must think of them. When we think of the future we 
must forget them. I sincerely wish that a greater baptism of 
God’s spirit may come upon us all, that we shall live closer to 


It isto mea 


the loving Christ, that we may see more clearly and feel more 
deeply. I can remember in my prayers the people and the lead- 
ers in whose ranks I was, and wish them God-speed. 

I must apologize for asking more space for my poor words, 
but I plead for it humbly hecause I realize that sentiment is a 
part of life, and that I left sentiment out of my former article. 
I stand to-day for very great and very important principles. I 
am paying for it. I am also being highly rewarded in God's 
grace for it. 
my old friends and acquaintances, to say I understand to at least 
some degree their minds and their hearts, and to leave them with 


the assurance that it is my prayer that the Lord may watch he- © 


tween us while we are absent the one from the other, and perhaps 
at length make us one. 
Elbert W. Whippen. 
New York City. 


ok * 


THE GOOD WILL TOUR 
To the Editer of the Leader: 


The Good Wil! Tour is not canceled. An eager group is ’ 
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I just feel the wish to manifest my friendship for — 


enrolled who will carry the message of Universalism in spirit and 


in fact to allied representatives of our faith in Great Britain and 
the Continent. 


in America, with a world message.” 

At considerable personal sacrifice I have arranged to go 
with the group and give them the full benefit of all the contacts 
that Dr. Etz and I made last summer, and of all that I have 
learned as the result of four previous visits. I believe profound- 
ly in the benefits that will come to all our people who elect to 
join the Good Will Tour. 

It is in the best sense of the word a missionary enterprise. 
As a result of all that I heard at arnhem, Holland, last July, 
when it was my privilege to accompany Dr. Etz to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Liberals, I am firmly convinced 
that there are literally thousands of Free Christians in Europe 


The group will be large enough and representa- — 
tive enough to convince al] we meet that there is ‘‘a world church © 


SNe dren inbinngann sede hte Hoe 
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who are hungry for the gospel of the Universalist Church. If | 


years ago we had planned something like the pilgrimage sug- 


gested by the Good Will Tour, we could to-day have scores of — 


churches scattered over Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

I say to all doubters of the success of the Good Will Tour for 
1981, ‘If you can possibly afford to go, come on; we'll find space 
for you,” and to the laity who have been reluctant to accept 
the suggestion that parishes ought to send their ministers, 
“Underwrite your minister’s expenses for the Good Will Tour. 
You'll not only have back the minister you now have, but a 


minister quickened to a new vision of Universalism and one who ~ 


will give your church a new place of power in your community.” 


There is still over a month before the sailing date of the © 
Let’s prove to ourselves that we can do a big thingina | 


Tour. 
big way, even in the face of “depression.”’ 
Walter H. Macpherson. 
Joliet, Ill. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS WANT REASONS FOR FIGHTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So many, many years I have been aware that what the 
average Universalist wants is a reason for fighting, something to 
deny; and with all the affirmations that we hold so dear still be- 
ing denied by some, ignored by others and proclaimed by the 
maay, we're gradually doing what David Harum’s calf was de- 
scribed as doing, just “‘petering out.” 

But from reactions such as I find in the May 2 issue, by D. 
Lamphear, Ashley A. Smith, and the grand old warrior who was 
“seventy-six yesterday,’’ which means he is one month over that 
as I write this, it appears we are beginning to come into our own 
again with a whole flock of negations to claim our time and talent 


_at “reacting” those attacks which pushed our fathers of old out 
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yn the very front of the firing line! What a noble and well- 
nformed bunch they were, too!!! 

Then I see still another reaction—from Ohio—upon the 
mderlying demands for a denominational paper, closing with 
this: “Question, how general is this feeling? How real is the 
need for a real denominational publication?” 

If I should attempt to answer Lowry over in North Olm- 
stead, Ohio, I should say that it is pretty nearly as general as it 
was in protest against dropping the name of Universalist and 
substituting the more hard to define name of Christian before 
Leader, when the action was taken without warning and appar- 
ently with the idea uppermost to put it over before any opposing 
argument could be heard against such action. 

I have recently made the acquaintance, over in Hardin 
County, of a county superintendent of schools—who besides is 
a Rev., D. D., and LL. D., and as liberal as our average Uni- 
versalist, more so, in fact, than some I know—who had gained 
the notion some way that the Universalist Church had gone 
completely out of existence, ‘‘because,’’ said he, “I used to see 
occasionally a weekly religious paper called the Universalist 
Leader, but notice it has suspended publication.” 

Still, in all, Mr. Editor, I’m for you—TI really believe you’re 
over the heads of a great many of our own denomination. As for 
‘speeding the parting guest,” I am inclined to regard this as the 
price we pay for our liberality. There are others and others still 
we could “‘speed”’ with little or no distinctive loss to the denomina- 
tion. I am not greatly in love with the patronizing manner of 
some who, under a ‘‘Bless you, brother!”’ go behind our backs to 
help “‘speed us away,” instead of embracing some of the “‘pro- 
fessional ethics’? which are not over-evidenced within our own 
rank and file. 

I know, for example, several places where men holding fel- 
lowship in our denomination hang on and preach at the funerals, 
perform marriage ceremonies, and pick up all the fees possible, 
but decline to assist even in revival effort or so much as pray in 
public worship, to the breaking down of the prestige of the pas- 
tor. One of these, as it comes to my mind now, is engaged in 
political life—holding office and drawing a salary—but who, 
although so blessed, does not consider it unethical to perform 
marriages as a minister and preach at funerals. 

Ohio, which may be “‘the hotbed of rebellion,’’ appears to 
be the only fellowship which puts a stop to a man posing as a 
minister of the Universalist Church when he quits preaching and 
engages in secular life or business. 

These, together with other lines, appear to me to be matters 
about which our General Convention, as well as all State Con- 
ventions, should exercise protective jurisdiction over a man 
settled as pastor. 


Wm. D. Harrington. 
Metropolis, Ill. 


* * 


CONVERT AND PREVERT—MUST WE DO AS ROME 
DOES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the extreme liberalism of some apparently not 
well-informed Protestants toward the papal system in the 
United States and its attitude with respect to other religious 
bodies, an excerpt from an editorial in the April issue of the 
Extension Magazine, a Roman Catholic monthly publication in 
Chicago, Ill., may be of more than passing interest. The edi- 
torial refers to the work of Protestant denominations in Italy 
and elsewhere. It reads in part as follows: 

“According to reports, the Holy Father has again lifted his 
voice in protest against the proselytizing activities of certain 
Protestant denominations in Rome. The chief offenders in this 
regard for a long time were the Methodists who years ago es- 
tablished themselves in the Eternal City to carry on their work 
of proselytization. Other sects followed theirexample. Not on- 
ly in Italy, but in other countries where most of the people are 
Catholics we find them engaged in the un-Christlike work of 
perverting people from the Catholic faith. . . . It is generally 
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admitted by the best Protestant minds that Protestantism as a 
religion has utterly failed in the United States. Active mem- 
bership in their churches is diminishing to alarming proportions; 
and their church attendance was never lower.” 

The above will furnish sagacious people ample food for 
thought. According to the Leader’s interpretation, as I under- 
stand it, when a professed Protestant (a la Whippen) goes over 
to Rome and accepts her doctrines and practises—for instance, 
the union of church and state and her superiority over the civil 
power in matters pertaining to religion, the confessional, etc., 
such an individual should be considered a “‘convert”’ and not a 
pervert. It appears from the Roman Catholic publication men- 
tioned that Rome is not quite so fastidious regarding matters of 
this kind, when Roman Catholics seek the light by uniting with 
Protestant religious bodies, and considers the ,work of con- 
version as “‘perverting’”’ Catholics. If there is any perversion 
in the matter, it is not to be found on the Protestant side, where 
liberty of conscience is a fundamental principle. 

The decline of Protestantism in the United States which 
the papal editor seems to discern, may be in accord with his 
wishes and with the papal scheme to “make America Catholic,” 
but it doesn’t conform to the facts. Instead of declining, 
Protestantism in the United States and throughout the world is 
constantly gaining and will continue to gain, notwithstanding 
insidious influences constantly at work to destroy this precious 
heritage. 

Romanism, as the name implies, is monarchical in its very 
nature and is as foreign to the principles laid down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States as it is possible to conceive. This is a recognized fact 
and can not be gainsaid by any one who has a proper conception 
of the principle involved. The United States is a Protestant 
country—overwhelmingly so—and with a vigorous Protestant 
manhood and womanhood it will continue to be what our fore- 
fathers intended it should be. 

William H. Price. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


THE OLD PULPIT IN HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hate to shatter your beautiful statement that every minis- 
ter of the Hartford church has preached from the old pulpit, 
but for the sake of accuracy must tell you that sometime in Dr. 
Dearborn’s pastorate the church on Main Street was redecorated. 

I remember the church as painted white with the Winchester 
Profession and Scripture passages on the walls in front. 

Then one summer (I haven’t taken time to look up the date) 
everything was “done over” in brown. A ‘“‘modern” pulpit 
painted to match the interior was installed. It was the pulpit 
used then and until after Dr. Adams came. 

Dr. Adams one day discovered that the old pulpit in the 
Sunday school room was real mahogany and was the original 
pulpit of the church. He interested some of the people and I 
think Mrs. Ellis (Mrs. Ripley’s mother) paid for having the pul- 
pit “cleaned, refinished and reupholstered.”’ 

At any rate to Dr. Adams belongs the credit for rescuing 
and restoring the old pulpit. 

Lottie C. Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 
MAY IT BE DROPPED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for publishing Dr. Nash’s article on the Whippen 
affair. If I were a Methodist I should have said ‘‘Amen”’ often 
in that contribution. Now that we have had such fine pro- 
nouncements as those of Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson and Dr. C. 
Ellwood Nash, may the subject please be dropped in order to use 
the valuable space for something important? 

I am a Leader reader, not simply subscriber. 

Marion L. Gardner. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The General Convention at Work 


GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTA PAYMENTS 

The following churches have made payments on the General 
Convention 5 per cent quota during the period from October 1, 
1930, to April 30, 1931: 

Alabama: Ariton; Brewton; Conecuh County. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Los Angeles; *Pasadena; Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: *New Haven. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Tarpon Springs. 

Illinois: Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; *Joliet; 
*Oak Park; Sycamore; Table Grove. 

Indiana: Galveston; *Manchester; Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant; Osage; Waterloo. 

Maine: Brownfield; Calais; Canton; Canton Point; Dexter; 
Exeter; Freeport; Greene; Hallowell; Hope; Livermore Falls; 
*Machias; Mattawamkeag; North Jay; Portland, Congress 
Square; Round Pond; Sangerville; Waterford; West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Arlington; Attleboro, Murray; *Boston, 
Charlestown; *Boston, Grove Hall; *Boston, Roxbury; Brook- 
line; *Cambridge; Chatham; Cheshire; Essex; *Everett; Fitch- 
burg; Framingham; Hardwick; Haverhill; Haverhill, Ayers 
Village; *Lawrence; *Malden; Mansfield; Medford, First; 
*Melrose; Monson; *Norwell; Orange; Pigeon Cove; Province- 
town; Spencer; Springfield, Unity; Worcester, First. 

Michigan: East Liberty. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer. 

New Hampshire: Claremont; Dover; Enfield; Kingston; 
Lempster; Manchester; Nashua; Portsmouth; West Chesterfield; 
Woodsville. 

New York: Brooklyn, All Souls; Brooklyn, Our Father; 
Canandaigua; Cedarville; Cooperstown; Cortland; Fairhaven; 
Morris; Newport; New York City, Divine Paternity; *Rochester; 
Salisbury Center; Schuyler Lake; South Hartford; Syracuse; 
Upper Lisle; Whitesville. 

* North Carolina State Convention: For the Churches. 

Ohio: Bellville; Bryan; *Cincinnati; Cleveland; Frost; 
Greenville; *LeRoy; Mason; Miami City; Mount Carmel; 
North Olmsted; Olive Branch; Palestine; Springfield; Water- 
town; Westville; Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Girard; Linesville; Philadelphia, Messiah; 
*Philadelphia, Restoration; Smithton; Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Providence, Mediator. 

Vermont: Bellows Falls; Bethel, East; Cavendish; Chester; 
Gaysville; Hartland Four Corners; Morrisville; South Strafford; 
Vernon; Wilmington. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Racine; Stoughton. 


*indicates payments made through the Five Year Pregram. 
* * 

LET’S INVEST IN UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

We Universalists have put our money into many worthy 
causes in the past. We have done it cheerfully and generously. 
As individuals and as a denomination we have given to com- 
munity chests, to interdenominational projects, to national 
advancement, to scientific research, to educational improvement, 
to charitable institutions. We have a small Universalist mission 
work in the South and in Japan. We’ve given to everything 
worth while and big, but we’ve often done it in such a way that 
we let not our right hand know what our left hand did. For 
this reason other denominations have thought we were non- 
mission minded. They have said of us that because we believed 
that every one would be saved anyway we made no effort to help 
non-Christians. They have scorned a faith that was so narrow 
and self-satisfied it would not strive to carry itself into more of 
the missionary fields. 

Narrow! Self-satisfied! Are we narrow? Is that why we 
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aren’t carrying on more work in the foreign fields? Is that why 
we haven’t met the quotas that are absolutely essential in carry- 
ing on the work we have in Japan? 

Are we self-satisfied? In inheriting what we believe in our 
hearts to be the broadest, simplest, most easily understandable, 
most universal faith have we rested content in the achievement 
of our forefathers? 


Our forefathers conceived our Universalist faith and died — 


for it. Our fathers fought and bled for it. Do we imagine the 
battle is over now? What would John Murray, Hosea Ballou, 
Clara Barton, say if they could appear unto us? It might be, 
“And now, what have you done to carry on the Great Faith into. 
allthe world?’’ Could we face them with the fact that we haven’t- 
raised in the last year one-half the amount of money needed in 
carrying on the work already in existence in Japan? We don’t 
even like to face ourselves with it. 

“See here, something’s wrong,” we tell ourselves. 


understood help was needed. But we must look out for our- 
selves, our own communities, our own country’s needs first.” 

If we are Universalists we believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of man. Is there 
anything incongruous in the fact that, with a fundamental belief 
like this we haven’t advanced to every corner of the globe car- 
rying the “‘good tidings of great joy’”’ found in our interpretation 
of universal salvation and “Impartial Love,” as the Japanese 
translate the word Universalist? Could there be a stronger 
team of ideas than these to draw us as a Church into the world’s 
mission fields?) If our faith doesn’t lay upon us a tremendous 
duty of doing unto others first of all, of bringing about a real 
Universal Brotherhood—we do not correctly understand all 
that is implied in the very foundation and aim of our faith. The: 
word is universal, not natiorial; we are Universalists, not just 
nationalists. 

If any of us are inclined to feel discouraged with our local! 
or national church outlook let us try stretching and reaching 
outward, more than ever before, toward our universal brothers. 
We know that stretching strengthens us physically, mentally 
and spiritually. 

Let us invest in human beings this year; by thinking ot 
them, studying about them, planning how to share the Great 
Faith with them, working for them, supporting them and pray- 
ing forthem. It will surely lift our own hearts, increase our own: 
faith, broaden our outlook and deepen our happiness. 

Georgene EL’. Bowen. 
* * 


BUFFALO 1931 


Buffalo, N. Y., will be the Mecca for Universalists from: 
The dates are as follows: 

General Sunday School Association—October 17-20. 

Women’s National Missionary Association—October 20-21. 

Ministers’ Meeting—Qctober 20. 

General Convention—October 21-25. 

Programs of instruction and inspiration are being prepared 
by the different organizations, so that there will be something of 
help for every attendant at the Conventions. Details of these: 
programs will be presented later. The theme for the General 
Convention will be ‘Our Faith and Its Extension.’ The pro- 
grams for the various sessions will be built around this theme. 
The occasional sermon on Wednesday evening will be given by 
Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., of Watertown, N. Y. 

Time and opportunities for sight-seeing and recreation will 
be afforded the delegates. A trip to Niagara Falls is planned. 

The railroads have granted a reduced rate for the Conven- 
tions on the Certificate Plan, details to be announced later. 

Hotel Statler will be Convention Headquarters. 

Buffalo, N. Y., will be the Mecca for Universalists from 
October 17 to 25,1931. Itisnot too early tostart the Convention. 
Attendance Fund now, so that you will surely be there. 


“We've 
never been found ungenerous in any worthy cause whenever we 
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A Philosophy of Life 


The Enduring Quest. By H. A. Over- 
street. (W. W. Norton, Inc. $3.00.) 


Professor Overstreet has already in- 
terpreted and popularized psychology for 
the ‘general’? but thoughtful reader in 
his two volumes, “Influencing Human 
Behavior’ and “About Ourselves.” It 
is no disparagement of his new book, ‘“‘The 
Enduring Quest,’’ to say that he has now 
popularized philosophy. By discussing 
the age-old quest for fundamental truths 
in a language intelligible to readers who 
have not spent years in mastering a special 
jargon of the philosopher’s class-room, he 
has recalled philosophy to its proper 
function. It should illuminate men’s 
minds rather than render truth obscure. 
Years ago, in his “Alchemy of Thought,” 
Dr. L. P. Jacks voiced the plea of the 
“lain man’ for some phrasing of the 
philosopher’s insight that he, the plain 
man, could understand. He concludes 
his appeal to the philosophers: “Gentle- 
men, you are the helpers of the world; 
you prepare the harvests which feed man- 
kind. Plough not the hungry sand, we 
beseech you. Give us bread, not husks, 
to eat, and we will come to your tables. 
Cleanse your threshing-floors from the 
chaff of past harvests. And look to your 
storehouses, for there is famine in the 
land.”” Dr. Overstreet is one of the few 
who have heeded this plea. 

While the plain man resents the ob- 


‘scurity of the discussions between philos- 


ophers, he is aware, either with clear per- 
ception of his need or with a vague sense 
of discomfort, that after, or even before, 
he has satisfied the more obvious and 
superficial of his needs life offers him yet 
another, and a persistent, challenge. It 
is the challenge of the unknown. His 
response, in the form of a questioning 
wonder or a far reaching investigation, is 
what differentiates him from the animal, 
for while animals have needs and take 
steps to meet them there is no evidence 
that they reflect upon life. Man alone 


. seems to experience the enlargement and 


enrichment of practical doing by indulging 
and disciplining a tendency to reflect. 
“To turn for a space of time from intense 
absorption in particular needs and to let 
one’s mind range freely over the mysteries 
of existence is to return to one’s absorp- 
tions a different person. It is hard to de- 
scribe precisely what happens, but we all 
know that it does happen. There is a 
kind of enlargement of oneself, a new 
power to see things in wider relationships, 
a calmness and an openness.”’ 

So Professor Overstreet leads his readers 
into a region of reflection and speculation. 
But he is a guide who remembers that 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


they are men and women of flesh and 
blood, and he does not offer them the saw- 
dust of abstractions for food by the way. 
He is, of course, very familiar with the 
changes in our outlook to-day, now that 
materialism is discredited by the greatest 
students of matter, and he looks to biology, 
the science which deals with living things, 
for light on the real place of man in the 
universe. Here he takes his stand with 
those who interpret evolution in terms 
of successive levels of being, and he ex- 
pectantly looks out upon human life for 
evidence that still higher forms of con- 
sciousness are possible. The possibilities 
which are emerging, in other words, are 
more significant as a clue to what man is 
than are the stages through which life 
has passed in the making of mind. 

On the human level of life the “ele- 
mentals” are truth, beauty, and goodness. 
This trinity of supreme values is illum- 
inatingly discussed in three brilliant chap- 
ters. Our search for truth the author re- 
gards as a quest for coherence, a process 
by which we connect ourselves with the 
connectedness of the universe, thus escap- 
ing a fragmentary existence. For this 
reason truth is sought for its own sake, 
and traditional truth-systems must be 
repudiated as soon as they call for reserva- 
tions in the mind of the believer. ““Truth 
must be sought even if the finding be 
fatal.”’ In pursuing truth, even though it 
be true that we face unfathomed mysteries, 
we are pursuing the way of reality; in 
that way we have our moments of triumph. 
The second elemental is beauty. As the 
first act of creation lay in bringing order 
out of chaos, so creation is still a discovery 
of harmony, a manipulation of fragments 
in a way that gives them their place in a 
whole, or perfect, thing. Sight of beauty 
is sight of significant patterns of reality, 
and so our appreciation of beauty in na- 
ture or in works of art or in music brings 
us a sense of triumph, a sense of sharing 
in the overthrow of confusion. The arts 
are ways of life, not mere amusements or 
ornaments added to life. For that reason 
beauty is one of the supreme values; it is 
as essential to life as anything that life 
needs. “Without beauty we can indeed 
live—as animals or as mediocre human 
beings; but with beauty we enter into 
those triumphant integrations that are 
life at its best.” 

Goodness, the third of the trinity of 
“Elementals,’”’ gives us more trouble be- 
cause there is widespread rebellion to-day 
against ‘‘goodness.’”’ However, the rebels 
against morals are really rebelling against 
false foundations of goodness and not 
against virtue itself; they are themselves 
usually excellent illustrations of goodness, 
for they passionately exhibit human de- 
votion to great ideals, while with equal 
passion repudiating such “man-made rules” 


as no longer serve us. Dr. Overstreet be- 
lieves that right and wrong are not of our 
own making. ‘‘We can not, for example, 
choose whether we shall make lying a 
recognized and honorable social procedure 
or not. A society in which there could 
be no mutual trust would inevitably go to 
pieces. . . . These things are not subject 
to our choice. They are beyond it. 
There is something in the process of exist- 
ence that compels us to reeognize the laws 
of veracity and of respect for life.’’ So 
our author declines to see in the good life 
merely a scheme of behavior which we, in 
fear of one another, ‘“‘have organized for 
the weariness of the flesh and the boredom 
of the spirit.”” Fundamentally, he holds, 
“the good life is the life that achieves 
truth in behavior....MThe way of 
truth is the way of fundamental integra- 
tion. We achieve the thoroughly good 
life when we learn in all possible ways 
how to link our behavior with reality 
around us in such measure that coherence. 
results. Thus Truth and Beauty come 
together, on the human level, in the Good.” 

In a group of chapters that deal with 
the quest for values and validity “beyond 
the narrowly human,’’ Professor Over- 
street works towards a consistent spiritual 
interpretation of man’s place in ‘‘the 
larger setting’ of a universe which nine- 
teenth century materialism was content 
to regard as utterly hostile, or at least as 
completely indifferent, to man. He con- 
fesses to a conviction, reached through 
reflection upon the data of the sciences as 
well as upon the claims of intuition, that 
the creation of new realities is the most 
meaningful fact we discover by our ob- 
servation. Life itself is creative. “It 
moves away from ignorance, from inef- 
fectiveness, from the futility of a mere 
repetitiveness’—except, we must add, 
where we ally ourselves with death by sub- 
jecting living creatures to a mechaniza- 
tion of their lives. “It is an enduring 
quest for those illuminating truths that 
enable us to advance” to larger harmo- 
nies and more valuable interrelations. 
The capacity of mankind to change itself 
and its environment by cultivation of the 
supreme values, truth, beauty, goodness, 
is reinforced by something in and of the 
universe. ‘The universe, as we now seem 
to see, is life of our life, spirit of our spirit. 
It is in us and of us. It moves in all our 
members. But if this is so, then every 
creative act we perform, small though it 
may be, every wish for the more nearly 
complete, and every will to get it achieved, 
is our own triumph in a universe that 
triumphs with us.”’ 

To signalize the value of this work the 
publishers have given it a very pleasing 
outward form, so that in every way it 
deserves to find a permanent place on the 

(Continued on page 669) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON GUILD AT CANTON 


We have nearly always had a Clara 
Barton Guild in Canton, Mass. The 
girls complete their high school days and 
then they are off to college. But we are 
grateful that there is still another group of 
girls there to take the places of the ones 
who are no longer able to carry on the 
Guild. We have just had the privilege 
of organizing another splendid group of 
girls of high school age and some perhaps 
a little younger. They have become a 
Junior Clara Barton Guild. We are de- 
lighted to extend to them the heartiest 
welcome to the National Guild. 

* * 


A REMINDER OF BUFFALO 


October 20 and 21 will find our women 
gathered in Biennial Convention at Buf- 
falo, New York. It is well to keep these 
dates in mind and make your plans now to 
attend. Many of the details of the pro- 
gram have not as yet been completed, but 
we can promise you that it is going to be 
interesting from start to finish, and we 
need a large attendance. We are confident 
that we can report at that time that the 
campaign for $50,000 for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace has gone over the top, and that 
we shall be ready to start some new project. 
We will secure the finest speakers possible, 
among whom we feel sure we can say will 
be Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan. We all know how thrilled we 
have been as we have listened to Miss 
Bowen’s message of service in Japan, and 
now we are to have the added pleasure of 
hearing Mrs. Cary, who will have an en- 
tirely different story to tell. 


* ¥* 


REMEMBER REPORTS AND QUES- 
TIONNAIRES 


The books of the corresponding secretary 
will close September 30, and all payments 
to apply on this year’s work must be in 
her hands on or before that date. This 
will help us, and naturally you will want 
to see your state given credit for every bit 
of money it has sent, so be sure that your 
money reaches Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, 
25 Logan St., Lawrence, Mass., by the 
30th of September. 


* eS 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE AC- 
TIVITIES 


On June 13 we are to have our annual 
Flag Day program at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. A splendid program is being 
arranged and we are looking forward to a 
large gathering there on this day. 

Nearly all the children who are to 
benefit by the Fresh Air Camp this summer 
have been selected, and they are looking 
forward with keen pleasure to their weeks 
of healthy play and rest. We are working 


with the little folks who are to be leaders 
of our world of to-morrow. It is at the 
right time of life to begin. We are so very 
anxious that more children may receive 
benefit from this out-of-door life as the 
years go by. It hardly seems to us that 
there is a person in our denomination who 
would not make the sacrifice of one cent a 
day to see that this work goes on. That is 
just exactly the way we felt about it when 
we entered into this campaign to raise the 
$50,000 needed to do this. How could 
we ask much less? Can’t you, who are 
reading this page, say now, “I can and I 
will?” Unless we do, each one of us, 
make this very small contribution to this 
worth-while work, there must be some 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


QUALITY OF LIBERALISM 


What is the quality of the liberalism 
which is being taught our young people? 
What is the quality of the liberalism which 
the Y. P. C. U. is attempting to inculcate 
in its membership? These questions are 
important, because they bring us up ab- 
ruptly to the realization that we stress or- 
ganization so much that we tend to forget 
that there is deeper concern at the heart 
of the liberal movement. We get the 
machinery all oiled, and sometimes fail 
to judge whether the product is worthy and 
wanted. 

Liberals are made, not born. No man 
can inherit his liberalism. He has to 
achieve it. Environment may help. Pa- 
rental influence may be conducive to lib- 
eralthinking. But the real liberal achieves 
his point of view by personal conviction, 
rooted in experience. His insight into life 
may send his conviction into wider fields, 
when once the shaft of light has beamed 
across his path. But he must win his own 
way into elementary liberalism. 

In spite of this fact, that liberalism is a 
kind of conversion experience, a kind of 
re-birth, there are certain liberal attitudes 
that ought to color and characterize our 
teachings, in the Y. P. C. U. as well as in 
the church at large. It is an open ques- 
tion whether we are instilling the free, 
tolerant, venturesome attitudes in the 
minds of our young people. Too often, 
we are teaching the status quo. Too often 
we are mere standpatters, harping on the 
respectable conventions. Too often we 
are colorless satellites of Republican- 
Democratic politics, neutral puppets of 
Victorian morality, and fearful mutes on 
the subject of economics. We get namby- 
pamby about such subjects as petting, and 
what to do on Sunday, and should we obey 
our parents. But are we laying the spir- 
itual foundations for a new and better so- 
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other way devised to care for a work which 
is making Universalism known all over the 
country. Doesn’t the appeal somehow 
touch your heart? 

Much interest is being taken in the sale 
of the new stamp on May 21 commemor- 
ating the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Red Cross. The Birth- 
place of the founder belongs to the Uni- 
versalist denomination. Are we proud 
enough of this fact to put the campaign 
over the top? Are we? 


xe 


FERRY BEACH 


Plans for the institute August 1-8 are 
progressing with keen interest. Camp 
Cheery offers much for our young people. 
We will give you more of the program and 


some of the surprises which will be yours ~ 


if you come. 


cial order by that kind of teachings? 
Are we building a vision in the souls of 
our young people which will emerge in ~ 


the world they will construct in their adult | 
Are we opening up minds to untried ~ 
Are we blasting away at old 


lives? 
adventures? 
prejudices and bigotries and hatreds? - 
Are we putting across the big ideas? ; 

What is the quality of our liberalism? 


* * 


FERRY BEACH FACULTY #| 


The faculty for the Y. P. C. U. Institute 
at Ferry Beach is as follows: 

“The Living Church in the Working 
Community,” Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, 
Tufts College. F 

“Social Service and the Y. P. C. U.,” 
Mrs. Mabel A. Williams, Barre, Vermont. 


‘Discussion Course on Methods of || 


Running a Union,’’ Anna Anderson Rhein- 
er, Norway, Me. 


Special Lecturers—Dana M. Greeley, 


Lexington, Mass., representing the Uni- 
tarian Young People, Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Boston, Mass., Richard M. Bird, Waltham, 
Mass., Field Worker for the Council of 
Religious Education. 
tute, Rev. M. A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Institute begins at noon July 18, 
and extends to July 25. 


ase 


| 
3 
; 


Dean of the Insti- || 


A special committee has been appointed. | 


by the National Y. P. C. U. to promote 
Ferry Beach in New England. 


“How do you like your new publicity |_ 


agent?” asked the film star’s friend. 

“Oh, he’s wonderful,” she cried, beam- 
ing with enthusiasm. 
twice, our house has been burned, our 
car has been wrecked, and I have had my 
life threatened by an anonymous enemy” 
since we employed him.’—Calgary Al~ 
bertan. 


“We've been robbed |_| 
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* * 
* RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN * 
- THE SOUTHLAND a 
* * 
ct White Lake Institute s 
{4 Directed by the North Carolina * 
= Convention. 2 
* For further information, address * 


Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky * 
Mount, N. C. = 


Southern Universalist In- 
stitute 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Directed by the Southern Univer- * 
salist Association and the Council * 
of Religious Education. 
For further information, address * 
Rey. Ladie Rowlett, 1617 E.14th * 
St., Chattanooga, Tenn. a 
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MORE HYMNBOOKS 


One of our schools is offering fifty copies 
of Mrs. Attwood’s Sunday School Hymnal 
to any school willing to pay for trans- 
portation. Send application to this office. 
Only one school can be served. “First 
come, first served.” 

* * 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Every loyal Ferry Beacher will say that 
the place needs no special attractions. 
The deep and dark blue ocean, the cathe- 
dral pines, the spirit of loyal friendship— 
things that have been there since the first 
summer of Dr. Shinn’s adventure—are 
still there, and what more could be needed 
to give charm to any spot? 

But we are thinking about the program 
during the Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion, July 25 to Aug. 1, 1931. It cer- 
tainly includes some special attractions. 
The preacher for Sunday morning is Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, who long ago endeared 
himself to frequenters of Ferry Beach. 
Dr. Scott will also teach a course on “A 
Modern Interpretation of Universalism,” 
which ought to answer many questions 
tor many people. Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., beloved Editor of the Christian Leader, 
will give four informal talks on “Science 
and Religion.”’ These will come from 7 to 
7.30 p. m. and will be given in the Grove, 
as the sun drops down behind the pines 
and the hermit thrushes “‘take up the won- 
drous tale,’’ and will seek to show our 
questioning youth that even science is 
not quite enough. 

Four Standard courses will be given 
with the following teachers: Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Miss Harriet G. Yates, Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott, Mrs. Anna Ander- 
son Rheiner. Mr. Richard Bird, Jr., 
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Field Worker for the Council of Religious 
Education, will be in charge of recreation, 
of the daily paper, and the book-store. 

To cover a charge which the Interna- 
tional Council is making for Standard 
courses, the registration fee will be $1.25. 

A special leaflet describing the Institute 
and the usual issue of the Ferry Beacher 
will soon be in the hands of all alumni of 
the school. Ask for these, if you do not 
receive them. 

* * 
RECENT STORY MATERIAL 


Two books have recently come from 
the press, both of which offer splendid 
material for the person who is everlastingly 
responsible for “‘stories and more stories.” 

The first is from the pen of Margaret 
Eggleston (Owen) and is called “Fifty 
Stories for the Bedtime Hour.” It is 
just what it says it is, a collection of really 
good story material for that period of 
the day when all children are most im- 
pressionable. Margaret Eggleston is 
known far and near as a master story- 
teller. And she writes as well as she tells. 
This particular group of stories have 
come out of an experiment during the 
Lenten season in her own church, and this 
offers a suggestion for others. There are 
stories on Appreciation, Courtesy, De- 
pendability, Generosity, ete., as well as 
some for such special occasions as Christ- 
mas and Missionary days. They will be 
useful in any school or home. 

“And So He Made Mothers,” by Mar- 
garet Applegarth, is one of the best of 
this author’s offerings. Her stories have 
not always abided by the accepted laws 
of story-telling. and there have been 
countless morals definitely pointed out. 
Perhaps Miss Applegarth has turned over 
a new leaf. At any rate this volume 
contains stories that are stories, and for 
varying occasions. There are also bits of 
verse from everywhere, real gems, many of 
them; proverbs, toasts, quotations; and 
program outlines for the frenzied worker 
who always needs these helps. A tribute 
to mother it certainly is, but more than 
that, it offers practical assistance to those 
who are constantly searching for it. 

* * 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION 


We are told by a delightful “expert’’ 
that we ought not to really teach our 
children about God lest we rob them of 
the opportunity of making their own dis- 
covery of God, and lest we corrupt their 
minds by our own superstition. If we 
continue along these lines the day will 
come when the expert will advise us not 
to teach our children the English language, 
since we rob them thereby of the possibility 
of choosing the German, French, or 
Japanese languages as possible alternatives. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Don’t these people realize that they are 
reducing the principle of freedom to an ab- 
surdity? 

Religion, like language, is a social prod- 
uct. The potentialities for both are in 
the child, and in the right kind of religious 
education the experience of the race is 
joined with the inclinations of the individ- 
ual. We do not get a higher type of re- 
ligious idealism from children merely by 
withholding our own religious ideas from 
them (however they may be filled with 
error), any more than we would get a higher 
type of civilization by letting some group 
of youngsters shift for themselves on a 
desert island. 

We ought of course to cultivate a 
wholesome skepticism in our young people 
so that they will not accept the ideas of 
the past too slavishly. But appreciation 
must come before criticism. 

Life is a battle between faith and reason 
in which each feeds upon the other, draw- 
ing sustenance from it and destroying it. 
Nature has ordained that faith shall have 
an early advantage in the life of the child 
to compensate for its later difficulties. 
If we imagine that we help the race by 
inoculating children with a premature 
sophistication we are of all men most 
miserable. Reason, without the balance 
of faith, destroys a civilization without 
giving it this advantage among the young. 
—From “Leaves from the Note-Book of a 
Tamed Cynic.”’ 

FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our school at Herkimer, N. Y., has, as a 
part of its equipment, a study of the life 
of Christ in pictures hung on the walls of 
the vestry, depicting events in their 
chronological order. As funds are avail- 
able, these small Perry pictures are re- 
placed by large framed pictures. 

Mrs. S. G. Ayres of Lewiston, Maine, 
was a welcome caller recently, telling us 
the good news that the Lewiston church 
school now numbers eighty, with ten 
teachers, as against fourteen members 
and two teachers at the beginning of Dr. 
Ayres’ pastorate. 

Recent callers at our office have been 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, Maine, 
Mrs. Ruth Dudley, Dexter, Maine, Rev. 
John M. Paige, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff, Claremont, N. H., 
Miss Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

At the closing session of Dr. Huntley’s 
class at the Tuckerman School on May 15, 
Carl A. Hempel of Lynn and Miss Earle 
of this office were speakers. 

Our church school at Waltham, Mass., 
sponsored a Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet on May 7, with eighty in attendance. 
Miss Luliona Parker, secretary of the 
Norembega Council, and Miss Earle of this 
office were guest speakers. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., of Peoria, 
Ill., again comes to the front as a man of 
courage. On Sunday, May 10, he answered 
publicly the question, ‘“Who are the five 
greatest living Universalist preachers?” 


Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Farnsworth 
are now living at 114 Harrison St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Telephone Manchester 
7329R. 


The Ministerial Association of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has elected Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, minister of the Universalist 
church, president for the ensuing year. 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of Weymouth, 
Mass., is to have the Memorial Sunday 
service in Assinippi on May 24, and will 
give the Memorial Day address at the 
same place on May 80. 


During an illness of Dr. Albion of Prov- 
incetown, Mass., Rev. Luther J. Pol- 
lard supplied the pulpit on May 10 and 
Mr. Donald Lothrop on May 17. 


Gilbert Potter, Tufts 1931, preached at 
North Attleboro, Mass., on May 10 and 
17, and will preach at Newtonville, Mass., 
on May 24 and 381. 


Rev. H. L. Buzzell of Calais, Me., will be 
the preacher at Wakefield, Mass., on 
May 24. 


Lorin C. Powers, son of Dr. L. G. 
Powers, has recently been employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. His old- 
est son, Franklin, graduates this summer 
from the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He expects to enter upon a 
business career. His brother Arthur 
graduates this summer with high honors 
from the Haverford Township High 
School. At graduation he is given second 
place, that of salutatorian. But a few 
triflmg marks separated his average from 
the grade of the valedictorian. At present 
it is expected that Arthur will enter Tufts 
College next fall. 


Massachusetts 

Monson.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. A union sunrise service was held on 
a near-by hill on Easter Sunday, more than 
a hundred young people attending. The 
regular church service was largely attend- 
ed, ten people uniting with the church. 
In the afternoon the younger members of 
the Sunday school gave a pantomime, 
“The Message of Spring,’ before a fine 
audience in the vestry. As a part of the 
program the pastor gave the smaller 
children packages of flower seeds. Again 
devoted members of the parish have re- 
membered the church, this time with a 
beautiful pulpitlamp. The grounds around 
the church have been greatly improved 


and Interests 


this spring by new shrubbery and resod- 
ding. Without any undue effort we prac- 
tically doubled our quota for the Clara 
Barton Home and Ferry Beach fund, a 
systematic canvass being made by the 
women of the parish. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ricketts, who took a four months’ 
trip around the world this last winter, re- 
ceived a hearty welcome upon their return 
to their church home April 19. A party 
of fourteen from the local high school at- 
tended the service at the Memorial 
Church in Washington April 26. All speak 
in highest praise of their kindly reception, 
of the service and of the building itself. 

Braintree.—Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
pastor. At the semi-annual meeting of 
All Souls Church (Unitarian-Universalist) 
it was reported that the enrollment of 
the church school had increased during 
the past year from ninety-five to 119, and 
that the number of pupils on the honor 
roll for attendance and character of work 
had grown from five last year to twelve 
this year. Thirteen new members were 
received during the year. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. Members of the parish, at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose, decided to cele- 
brate the eighth anniversary of the pres- 
ent pastorate by thoroughly renovating 
and repairing the church building, with 
entire new roof, painted outside and re- 
decorated within, and the parsonage 
painted. The cost will be about $3,000, 
and a committee was appointed to secure 
the necessary amount. The work will be 
completed during the summer recess, 
June 21 to Sept. 138. 


* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Old Colony 
Association of Universalists was held at 
the First Universalist Church in Taunton, 
Mass., on May 5, afternoon and evening. 

The afternoon session opened promptly 
at 3 o’clock with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. William A. Haney, pastor 
of the Taunton church. 

Rev. Eric Alton Ayer of North Wey- 
mouth, president of the association, con- 
ducted the business session. In the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton of Weymouth, Rev. Luther Morris 
of Stoughton acted as secretary, reading 
the minutes of the last meeting, which 
was held in Stoughton in October, 1930. 
Mr. Harry F. Arnold, the treasurer, re- 
ported a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury with all bills paid to date. 

Mr. Charles Haney spoke on behalf of 
the campaign now being conducted to 
raise $75,000, for the Clara Barton Home 
and the Ferry Beach Institute. 

The chief speaker of the afternoon was 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of 


the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
He inspired his audience with his message 
of the spiritual definition of our Universal- 
ist faith. 

A symposium on ‘What Has the Uni- 
versalist Church to Offer the World To- 
day,” was participated in by Rey. Wil- 
liam A. Haney of Taunton, Rey. Luther 
Morris of Stoughton, Rev. Edward Hough- 
ton, Plymouth, Rev. Arthur W. Grose, 
Foxboro. 

A chicken pie supper was served by the 
ladies of the parish to approximately 100 
guests. Young ladies of the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild acted as waitresses. 

The evening session opened at 7.30 
with a short devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Leslie T, Pennington of Braintree, 
The president conducted the final business 
session and disposed of all necessary items 
in rapid succession. Rev. William A. 
Haney welcomed the guests and expressed 
his appreciation to all those who had 
participated in making the meeting a 
success. 

One very enjoyable feature of the eve- 
ning program was the vocal selections 
rendered by the Kiwanis Club Quartette 
of Taunton. They favored us with four 
beautiful selections. 

The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Anna C. M. Tillinghast, United States 
Commissioner of Immigration for New 
England at the port of Boston. She told 
of her work in the Immigration Depart- 
ment and described some of the problems 
with which they are daily confronted. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
Previously reported .............. 918 
Cambridge, Mass., First .......... 3 
AL Ota IS Pa ae toate state <a 921 


PRIZES OFFERED 


Prizes are offered by a lover of the 
English Lakeland (an Englishman) for 
the best address, sermon or essay—from 
2,500 to 38,000 words—written by an 
American, on “The English Lakeland— 
Its Spiritual and Poetical Appeal.’”’ The 
giver of the prize, who does not wish his 
name known, feels that there must be 
many Americans who know and love the 
English lake country almost as well as do 
the English themselves, and he wants to 
get their point of view, to see it through 
their eyes. 

The first prize is one pound, the second 
a year’s subscription to the Christian 
Leader. The manuscripts should be sent 
to the editor of the Leader, who will for- 
ward them to the giver of the prize. They 
should reach the Leader office by June 20. 

The winning essays will appear in the 
Christian Leader. 


: 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. John Charles Carlile is a 
prominent Baptist minister of 
Great Britain and editor of the Bap- 
tist Times of London. He has been 
president of the Baptist Union of 
Great Pritain and Ireland for two 
terms and is now acting secretary. 
With Cardinal Manning he or- 
ganized the Dock Strike Mediation 
Committee and took a position of 
leadership in social reform move- 
ments. He has been a member of 
the London School Board. He is 
the author of a “History of the 
English Baptists,”’ “Folkestone Dur- 
ing the War,’ “Christianity and 
Labor,” ‘Life of Dr. MacLaren,”’ 
and “Vision and Vocation.” He is 
in this country making a series of 
addresses to churches and colleges. 

HevsaluawOmedartmanss. |. D:, 
Ph. D., has been editor of Zion’s 
Herald, Boston, since 1920. Pre- 
viously he served Methodist Epis- 
copal churches in Ohio as pastor 
and the Methodist denomination as 
Secretary of Sunday School and 
Foreign Mission Boards. He is the 
author of “Popular Aspects of 
Oriental Religions.” At the last 
General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church he was in 
the lead for election as Bishop for 
over twenty ballots, and then with- 
drew. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
months in a monastery with the idea 
of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
joined the Episcopal Church while 
he was still a student. He gradu- 
‘ated from the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, where he 
was ordained. 

Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated 
in Maine, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in New York City. 
He was advertising manager and 
business manager of the New York 
World and manager of the Evening 
World, also one of the editors of the 
Outlook. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is a Boston 
architect who is especially inter- 
ested in Colonial history. He is 
chairman of the pulpit committee of 
the First Parish Church of Dor- 
chester, Unitarian. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 665) 
shelves of thoughtful readers. To men 
and women who are anxious to find clues 
to the meaning of our existence and the 
validity of our chief human concerns we 
heartily commend this book. 
H.E. B.S. 
* * 
The Golden Book of Faith—An Anthol- 
ogy of Verse. Compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. (R.R.Smith. $2.00.) 


The anthologies of Thomas Curtis 
Clark are well known to teachers and 
ministers, for in them can be found some 
of the best thoughts of the noblest poets. 
This volume, designed to represent the 
race’s testimony to abiding verities and 
ideals, has perpetual value in the whole 
range of religious instruction. 

* * 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


The State Messenger, a quarterly issued 
by the Illinois Universalist Convention, 
announces that the State Convention will 
be held at Hoopeston, IIl., Sept. 25, 26, 27 
Among those who have consented to 
speak are Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, 
Dr. Brigham, Dr. Macpherson, Rev. R. D. 
Cranmer, and Dr. Etz. Rev. Clinton Lee 
Seott, D. D., will preach the occasional 
sermon. 

* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunday, April 26, was a little different 
from other Sundays in North Carolina. 
The Universalists in considerable numbers 
assembled at Shelter Neck near Watha. 
Our Unitarian friends for many years 
maintained a church and school here, and 
there are some in the community who hear 
the Liberal gospel gladly. Dr. F. B. 
Bishop preached in the forenoon, and 
after a dinner such as North Carolina 
Universalists can prepare, eat, and enjoy, 
Rev. W. O. Bodell preached. 

The Kenansville meeting is set for Juné 
7. We meet there every year in June to 
celebrate the organization of Universalism 
in North Carolina at this place in 1827. 

White Lake Institute will begin June 15. 
Dr. Bishop, Rev. W. O. Bodell, Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, and Miss Virginia Ward will be 
the teachers. This is the fourth year of 
the Institute’s life. 

Outlaw’s Bridge church had large and 
enthusiastic congregations both morning 
and afternoon on May 10. The pastor 
preached in the forenoon on ‘‘A Noble 
Roman Mother—the Mother of the 
Gracchi.”” Rev. W. O. Bodell came over 
after his service at Kinston. After dinner 
he preached to a very appreciative con- 
gregation, his topic being, “The Greatness 
of Deity.’”’ We have had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Bodell now for three consecu- 
tive years on the second Sunday in May. 
There are many ties that bind together 
the Universalists of Kinston and Out- 
law’s Bridge. Some of our Universalist 


churches in North Carolina are struggling 
to make their way in an adverse environ- 
ment, but Outlaw’s Bridge is a liberal 
church in a liberal community. More 
than fifty years ago Mrs. Julia Outlaw, 
a native of the state, was sowing the lib- 
eral seed here, and we are still reaping the 
harvest of her sowing. 
John F, Fitzgerald. 


* * 
BELPRE YOUTH REPRESENTS OHIO 


Washington, May 8.—Ainslie Burke 
Minor, Belpre, Ohio, eighteen-year-old 
state senior scholarship winner, will rep- 
resent Ohioin the world telephone conver- 
sation to take place Good Will Day, May 
18, under the auspices of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations in co- 
operation with the National Council for 
Prevention of War, it was announced by 
Dr. Augustus O. Thompson, president of 
the first named organization. 

Ohio’s representative will receive and 
transmit the Good-will Day message 
from the Governor’s office in the State 
House. 

Minor is editor of the Belpre, Ohio, 
school Echo. 

This novel world telephone conversa- 
tion, designed to bring home to students 
the smallness of the world community in- 
to which they are growing up, will have 
the capitals of the world as focal points. 

It will begin at 8 o’clock in the morning 
on the Pacific Coast, the calls zigzagging 
across the country until the final message 
is received in Washington, according to 
the plans announced by Dr. Thomas. 

On the same day calls from Europe, from 
Africa, and Australia, where the call will 
be made at 11 p. m., are to come into 
London. 

Good-will Day commemorates the first 
Hague Conference, which was opened 
May 18, 1899. It first was known as 
World Peace Day and has been observed 
in this country and abroad since 1900, 
with the exception of the years of the 
World War. It now is celebrated by 
schools in all parts of the world.—The 
Enquirer, Belpre, Ohio. 

Ainslee Burke Minor is secretary of the 
Ohio State Y. P. C. U. He is the son of 
Rev. E. M. Minor, of the Belpre and 
Little Hocking Circuit. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the home of 
its secretary, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, Prospect, 2 p. m. 
May 25, for the examination of Stanley C. Stall, ‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* % 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
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versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. 8. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rey. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

x * 
OH10 CONVENTION CALL 


The 106th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22 to 25, 1931, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ok 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The 80th annual meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held on May 27, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Everett. 

Business meeting at 5.30 p. m. The annual re- 
ports of the secretary, treasurer and trustees. Elec- 
tion of officers. 

Supper at 6.45. 

Evening meeting, 7.45. Speaker, Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean of Canton, N. Y., a member of the faculty 
of St. Lawrence University, Department of Re- 
ligious Education. Subject, ‘Seeing Ourselves in 
the Light of Our Objectives.” 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


April 27, 1931. Ordination of Benjamin B. Hersey 
authorized. Carl A. Seaward and Fred H. Miller 
were reported as having been ordained. Rev. Lu- 
ther J. Pollard accepted on letter of transfer dated 
Oct. 30, 1930, from the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. 

May 11, 1931. Special meeting. 
Wilburn B. Miller authorized. 

G. H. Leining, Acting Secretary. 


* Ox 


Ordination of 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ae) 3k 
GENERAL Y. P. C. U 


Official Call 

The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p. m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading ‘“‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;’” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading ‘‘No member of the 
Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 
office for more than three consecutive terms” and 
inserting as a new Section 3, ‘The other four mem- 


bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;’’ 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer. 

nag 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

ee 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., from 
Rhode Island Convention to New York State Con- 
vention this day accepted and fellowship granted 
him in the New York State Convention from this 
date. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 

May 5, 1931. 

by f 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Universalist. Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec will be 
held in Barre, Vermont, June 29 to July 1 inclusive. 

This marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
meeting of the General Convention in Barre. This 
anniversary will be observed. 

An address will be given by Rev. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, D. D., of Tufts College. The sermon will be 


read which was preached by Hosea Ballou at the ses- 
sion in 1831. 

Plan to be present, and make reservations with 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 40 Orange Street, Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
‘ * * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On Tuesday, May 26, at 3.30 p. m., in Ballou 
Chapel of the Second Universalist Church, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mr. George DeBenne- 
ville Keim will read a paper at our ninety-seventh 
annual meeting on his distinguished ancestor, Dr. 
George DeBenneville, pioneer Universalist. The 
public is invited. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 

Vinton A. Sears, Secretary. 


Obituary 
John F. Rich 


John F. Rich, a citizen of Chelsea, Vt., died at his 
home on Wednesday, May 13, aged fifty years. 
For several years he had been in failing health, but 
the immediate cause of his death was rheumatic 
fever. 

Mr. Rich was an industrious man, kind and indul- 
gent in his family, and a helpful neighbor and friend. 
Many will miss his pleasant words and his kindly 
smiles. 

He leaves a wife and daughter. His daughter is a 
senior in the Chelsea high school. The funeral in 
charge of Rev. C. F. McIntire was largely attended. 
many being compelled to stand outside the doors. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED 


BY 


HENRY A. SHERMAN 
AND 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


Every child from five years of 
age upward—even those who are 
past three-score years and ten— 
will welcome this book. It is not 
a book of Bible stories retold—it 
contains selections from the Bible 
itself put into such clear and simple 
English that the child will under- 
stand the meaning of the Bible 
truths. It will familiarize him with 
the classic of all literature. 

A Gift Book. Contains sixteen 
full-page illustrations in full color 
and sixteen in duotone, printed in 
large clear type, and strongly 
bound and stamped in gold. 
There are few gifts of suc 1 perma- 
nent delight and lasting value 
through the years. 

Universal Approval. Parents, 
teachers, editors, booksellers, every 
one who has seen The Children’s 
Bible, agree that it is one of the 
most significant books for children 
that has been published in many 
years—certainly 


A Book That Every Chila Should Own 


“350 pages, large 8vo, cloth $3.50 
Popular edition $1.75 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fuze. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing’ House 


The Corner Stcne 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. 
6 


. Cupid Goes to Church, 
- John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for LE 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 
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| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier, 
| 101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden, 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


——e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO »- 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy e*tiv< 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


Normal 
Finishing. 
ty, modern 
Graduates 


graphic, fice Management, 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, 

Personal attention, able facul 

equipment, new building. 

placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Mistress: “Now, Matilda, I want you 
to show us what you can do to-night. 
We have a few very special friends coming 
for a musical evening.” 

Maid: ‘Well, ma’am, I ain’t done no 
singin’ to speak of for years, but if you-all 
insists upon it, you can put me down for 
‘The Holy City.’ ”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Wife: “Good gracious! How could 
you think of bringing that Mr. Biggins 
home to dinner when you know I’m 
spring cleaning?” 

Hubby: ‘‘Hush, my dear! MHe’s the 
only man I know who can help move the 
sideboard.” —Passing Show. 

* * 

The injured passengers are Warren 
Morse and Helen Morse, of 1417 Cam- 
bridge Street, and Mrs. Blanche Ter- 
rante, of 211A Summer Street, Somer- 
ville. They were shaken up and taken 
home.—Boston Herald. 

And the nights shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall seem like joys after hearing 

The stuff that our neighbors play. 

Life. 
* * 

It has been reported that pay equaliza- 
tion has been replaced in Russia with pay 
according to skill and ability. Oh, well, 
we had no intention of going to Russia, 
anyway.—Manchester Union. 

Akron Beacon Journal reports a sign on 
a store in that city which reads: 

“Entire Stock on Sale for Approxi- 
mately What It Will Bring.”—Macon 
Telegraph. 

* * 

The per capita cost of government in 
the U. S. last year was $105.20. We can 
account for the 20 cents, but the $105 has 
us puzzled.—Thomaston Times. 

* * 

It seems to be up to the proverb makers 
to explain why the early birds, if any, 
never seem to catch the cutworms.— 
Springfield Union. 

* * 

Betty: “How did mama find out you 
didn’t really take a bath?” 

Billy: “I forgot to wet the soap.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Free speech is to be restored in Spain. 
We hope it is better than these free speeches 
Congressmen send us.—American Lum- 
berman. 

* * 

As a matter of fact, the men who say 
prohibition doesn’t work are the ones who 
do the most to keep it busy.—Lowisville 
Times. 

* * 

“So Joe was the life of the party?” 

“Yeah. He was the only one who could 
talk louder than the radio.”’—Life. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


May 23, 1931 


Rediscovered Countries 
Frank Coe Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 
Eternity. 

Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, IIl., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 
construction. 

Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 
cents per dozen. 


Price, 45 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers . 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


Especially 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 


90 cents. 


No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 


round corners. 90 cents. 


No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 


maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges., $1.50. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 


Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordence, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


No. 207k. 


Boston, Mass. 


